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ROAD BIRDS ... a series by Ethyl Corporation 



THE 

Bent-Wing Thrasher 


This bird can be quickly 
identified by his thrash- 
ing left wing. You might 
think he's ready to turn. But 
he’s really flicking 
ashes, pointing out sights 
or waving to friends. 


£-0 



[ETHYi;, 


keeps both hands on 

the wheel . . . except when he's going to 
turn or stop. Then he gives crisp, clear 
signals in plenty of time. 

The Smart Bird knows how to get 
crisp engine response, too. He uses 
premium gasoline. Higher-octane premium 
gasoline burns smoothly in modern engines 
. . . delivers full power and performance. 

It's smart to use 

premium gasoline 


Smart Bird 
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Get out and play! 

Even if you 
work yourself 
into a tough spot on 
National Golf Day- 
cheer up — 
that dollar you'll 
give to the 
National Golf Fund 
will help the 
Red Cross and 
the game of golf 
out of 

tougher ones. 



4th ANNUAL. NATIONAL GOLF DAY-UUNE 4th 


PLACE: Aoygolf course public or private 

EllCfBlE CONTESTANTS: Any duffer in the United States andOnada 
MEN : Play against Ed Furgol, U.S. Open Champion 

WOMEN: For the firsi time play against youi own champion 'Babe" Zaharias 
The Champions play from scratch. %u get the benefit of your f$tll handicap. 


If you beat the Champions, you'll win a National Golf Day medal! 

Play any day you can during the week preceding June 4th. Play as many times 
as you wish at $1 per round. 

Every dollar collected goes to the Red Cross and the National Golf Fund. Total 
contributions raised by the past three National Golf Days— $317,000. LIFE 
underwrites all expenses of the tournament. 


LIFE 


Sponsored by the PCA and LIFE 
with the cooperation of the IJSGA * 
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4 SCOREBOARD 
13 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 
26 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

so PAT ON THE BACK 


46 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

76 COMING EVENTS 

77 THE 19TH HOLE 


THE NINE LIVES OF LEO DUROCHER 

Figkliny, gamblmg, living to win, the Giants’ colorfvl ma7wger 'personifies one of the most 
erfraordinarg careers in American sports. Part One of a three-part series by Robert Shaplen 


17 SPECTACLE: OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE 

The first of England's annual sporting classics attracts the posh ayid the 
public to fhames-side. In COLOR by Jerry Cooke 

22 WEMBLEY'S BIG AFTERNOON 

Cup Fhiul Day at London’s Wembley Stadium has about everything 
including the Queen and football. A report by Andre Laguerre 


THE DEPARTMENTS 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jematl asks: CCNY 
President Buell G. GallaKher says: “All big- 
time oollege sports are subsidized. Players go 
to the highest bidder?” Do you agree? 

49 Baseball: Robert Creamer find.s a dim 
portent for the Yankees in an Indian’s bunt 


34 HUNTING ALASKA’S GREAT BEAR 

A picture story of the thrilling and exhausting search for America’s 
largest game animal, including fo-ur pages In COLOR by Hy Peskin 

43 DRY-FLY TEMPLE ON THE BEAVERKILL 

Troul and IradiUon are the sacred pillars of that rare old place, the 
Brooklyn Fly Fishers Club, here memorialized by Sparse Grey Hackle 

$5 TRENCHERMEN, TUCK IN! 

A great champion of a great sport— eating, that is— hurls defiance at 
Emily Post on the subject of napkins. By Herman Hickman 


SI Inside Baseball: Paul Richards, manager 
of the Orioles, analyzes close-in play 

S3 Motor Sports: John Bentley reports on the 
record-setting Cumberland Classic 

58 Sporting Look: New golf costumes for 
women combine action with femininity 

60 Tip from the Top: Gene LittLER gives 
some advice on the hit-through 

62 Sport in Art: Europe’s great horse racing 
classics shine in old paintings 


COVER:Zale Parry 

Photograph by Bob Landry 


Beautiful Zale Parry (see page 80) had no idea of becoming a skin diver 
until she fell in love with one. Husky Parry Bivens, an aquatic engineer, 
spent most of his time under water off the California coast, so Zale strapped 
on an air lung and went down to be with him. Entranced with the depths, 
she took up deep diving in earnest, set a world record for women by going 
down 209 feet. In August she anti Bivens will surface and get married. 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

MEMORIAL DAY AT INDIANAPOLIS 

An SI Preview of the big cars' day, with map, cutaway drawing and a gallery of top drivers 

THE NINE LIVES OF LEO DUROCHER: PART II 

Coach at Annapolis: the rowdy Gashouse Gang; the Dodgers, and his first pennant. By Robert Shapten 


THE GUN THAT WOULDN’T DIE 


The faithful old lever-action rifle gets a new lease on life. With three pages of guns IN COLOR 
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RECORD BREAKERS 


#Char]es Dumas, lanky, long-legged, 18-year-old Centennial 
High School senior from Inglewood, Calif., soared 6 feet 10 
inches on first try to tie Southern California’s Ernie Shehon in 
We.st Coast Relays at Fresno, Calif., bettered national inter- 
schola.stie high jump record for third time. •Hungary's Sandor 
Iharos raced 3,000 meters in fast 7 :55.6 at Budapest, claimed 


new world record for distance. Recognized mark: 7:58.8 set by 
Belgium’s Gaston Rciff in 1949. •Dedicate. .Mrs. Jan Burke’s 
3-year-old son of Princequillo, took to Jockey Sam Boulmetis’ 
whip, finished strong, won by neck over favored Saratoga, sur- 
vived foul claim to set new track standard of 1:48 1/5 for 
mile-and-eighth in $63,800 Jersey Stakes at Garden State Park. 


BOXING 

Rocky Marciano, heavy belter from Brock- 
ton, Mass., came through as expected, 
hammered out vici ory over England’s roly- 
poly Don Cockell, successfully defended 
world heavyweight championship at San 
Francisco’s Kezar Stadium. 

Raul (Raton) Macias, NBA-recognized 
bantamweight champion, toyed with Baby 
Moe Mario for four rounds, flailed away 
with both hands in fifth, won by TKO 
when referee stopped nontitle bout at San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Archie McBride, plodding, well-behaved 
Trenton, N.J. heavyweight, outpunched 
in-and-out Bob Satterfield, replacement 
for ailing Floyd Patterson, for 10 rounds, 
earned split decision in nationally televised 
fight at Chicago Stadium. 

Paul .Andrews, former No. 2-ranking 
light-heavyweight contender, made debut 
as heavyweight with Joe Louis in corner, 
went down for eight count in third round, 
came back to outpoint Jimmy Slade in 
lO-rounder at Buffalo, N.Y. 

England’s amateurs won last three bouts, 
edged touring U.S. Golden Glovers 5-4 be- 
fore 12,000 spectators at London’s Wemb- 
ley Stadium. 

BASEBALL 

Chicago Cubs’ toothpick-chewing, sore- 
armed Sam Jones pitched season’s first no- 
hitter, first for Cubs since 1917, beat Pi- 
rates 4-0, walking first three men in ninth, 
fanning next three on 12 pitches. This, plus 
breaking Brooklyn’s 11-game win streak 
10-8, Bob Rush’s .second shutout of Giants 
8-0, Warren Hacker’s 5-2 win over New 
York, boo.sted Cubs above .500 mark. 

Brooklyn Dodgers began behaving like 
mortals, lost more games (3) in week than 
in rest of season so far (2), despite one-hit, 
3-0 win over Cubs, seven-hit, 7-1 win over 
Cincinnati by Don Newcombe. who earned 
fifth straight victory. Biggest disappoint- 
ment for Dodgers was failure in season's 
debut by strikeout whiz Karl Spooner, 
knocked out in three innings by Redlcgs, 
who went on to win bottom half of week- 
end double-header 11-4 as Dodgers com- 
mitted six errors in one day. 

Pittsburgh Pirates resumed normal be- 
havior too, lost four on shutouts by St. 
Louis, 6-0; Cubs. 4-0: and defeats by 
Milwaukee. 8-3 and Cardinals, 5-1; won 
only over Braves 9-6 on grand-slam home 
run by Gene Freese. 

New York Giants continued winning 
ways, beat Redlegs twice, 8-4, 6-3; St. 
Louis 4-3; Cubs 9- 4; lost to Cubs 8-0, 5-2. 
Don Mueller returned to action, batted 
safely in 24th consecutive game, tied team 
record set in 1930. 


Philadelphia Phillies ended losing streak 
at 13 games, beat Milwaukee 9-1 behind 
Robin Roberts’ seven-hitler, remained in 
cellar, 15 games behind Brooklyn. 

Boston Red Sox snapped five-game losing 
streak on day return of Ted Williams was 
announced, won five straight: from White 
Sox 4-3; from Kansas City 12-7, 4-3, 3-1; 
from Detroit 10 4: before losing to Tigers 
9-3, as Detroit’s Harvey Kuenn got four 
hits, raised average to .388. 

Kan.sas City slumped to 2-5 pace for 
week, but Bobby Shanlz continued heart- 
warming comeback with six-inning shutout 
relief job against Baltimore as A’s won 2-0, 
and .six-hit, 4-3 win over Yankees. 

Chicago White Sox, at 4 -1 pace, passed 
New York (3-3), took second place, only 
one game behind league-leading Cleve- 
land. White So.x were only team to sweep 
flock of weekend double-headers, beating 
Washington 3-0, 5- 4. 

Baltimore Orioles, with lowe.st percent- 
age in majors, .310, stayed deep in last 
place. 

AUTO RACING 

Jack McGrath, veteran Inglewood, Calif, 
driver, scorched through four-lap 10-mile 
trial at record-breaking pace (143.793 mph 
for first lap, 142.580 for four lapsi in yel- 
low Hinkle Special, led qualifier-s for 500- 
mile Memorial Day classic at Indianapolis 
after Bill Vukovich of Fresno, Calif., two- 
time “.500” winner (1953 54), had cracked 
McGrath's old marks with 141.309 for one 
lap, 141.071 for four laps in Hopkins Spe- 
cial. Day earlier Jerry Hoyt of Indianap- 
olis was first to qualify with 140.045, earned 
pole position. Other qualifiers in two-day 
trials: Tony Betlenhau.scn. Fred Agabash- 
ian, Sam Hanks, Walt Faulkner, Andy 
Linden. 

Sherwood Johnston of Rye, N.Y. bar- 
reled his Ferrari around airport at average 
speed of 67.9 mph, beat out William C. 
Spear of Southport, Conn, in Maserati by 
two lengths to win featured Cumberland 
Classic at Cumberland, Md. 

ROWING 

Penn, first to end Navy’s four-year, 31- 
race winning streak, drew even with hope- 
ful Cornell mile from fini.sh, settled into 
steady 32 beat, stormed away from Big 
Red to wn Eastern heavyweight sprint 
championship by 1^4 lengths in 6:00.6 for 
2,000-meter event on Potomac River at 
Washington, D.C. Lightly regarded Co- 
lumbia surprised with strong .sprint to edge 
Yale for third place; outclassed and weary 
Navy was dead last. 

Penn’s 150-pouncl crew grabbed early 
lead, withstood all challenges, nosed out 
MIT by half-length in 6:42.4, won Eastern 


lightweight sprint title on wind-.swept 
Charles River at Cambridge, Ma.s.s. 

Dartmouth oulsprinted Rollins College 
in bitterly contested stretch pull, learned 
22 minutes after race it had won Dad Vail 
Regatta by .‘scant three inches and one- 
tenth second at Philadelphia. 

Washington’s inexperienced crew, in- 
cluding three oar.smen who had never 
rowed in intercollegiate competition, up.set 
veteran California by 6}^ lengths in 25^- 
mile regatta at Seattle, took Pacific Coast 
championship. 

HORSE RACING 

Beau Bushcr, kept oil early pace by skill- 
ful Willie Shoemaker, made bid by moving 
up on outside around turn, outfought and 
outgamed Irish-bred Bezaha in thrilling 
stretch duel to win by head in $50,000 Oak- 
land Handicap on closing day at Golden 
Gate Field, Albany, Calif. 

King Ranch's handsome High Gun, vot- 
ed top 3-year-old of 1954, made first start 
of year in $36,400 Metropolitan Handicap 
at Belmont Park, N.Y., trailed for six fur- 
longs, then moved into lead as Jockey Tony 
DeSpirito sat tight and let him go, pulled 
away to beat Artusmo by 4}..^ lengths in good 
time of 1:35 3/5 for mile, increased earn- 
ings to $347,-575. 

High Voltage. Wheatley Stable’s .3-year- 
old filly trained by Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons 
and ridden by Eddie Arearo, overcame dis- 
taste for sloppy track, showed class that 
won 2-year-old filly honors last year, 
zoomed home first by length in $26,30() 
Black-Eyed Su.san Stakes at Pimlico, Md. 

HUNT RACING 

Galant Ship, with young (22) H. C. (Jiggs) 
Baldwin up, chased favored Land’s Corner 
most of way, caught up after 22nd and last 
jump, went on to win by length in Radnor 
Hunt Cup Steeplechase at Malvern, Pa. 

Ginny Bug, durable 8-year-oid mare, 
beat out The Deacon by nose in grueling 
three-mile, 18-jump Iroquois Steeplechase 
at Na-shv'ille, Tenn. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Jim Golliday, slender, fast-breaking North- 
western speedster, sprinted hasty 100-yard 
dash in 0:09.3 to tie world record set by 
Southern California’s Mel Patton in 1948 
and equaled by Australia’s Hector Hogan 
last year, turned in best performance in 
Big Ten Relays at Evanston, III. 

Wes Santee, long-striding Kansas flyer 
who has inordinate dislike for wind, took 
another fling at elusive mile record, could 
do only 4:06.5 with breeze blowing at esti- 
mated 14 mph in West Coast Relays at 
Fresno, Calif. 

Cornell’s mile-relay foursome of Larry 
Latlornus, Andy Dadagian, Dick Stanton 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



and Johnny Morris zipped to victory in 
3:18 to better Palmer Stadium record, gave 
Big Red slender 1/28-point edge over Yale 
(44 1/28—44) in Heptagonal games at 
Princeton, N.J. Princeton’s Joe Myers won 
quarter-mile in 0:47.8; Penn’s Johnny 
Haines scampered lOO-yard dash in 0:09.5 
for other meet records. 

Oklahoma A&M set five new records, 
piled up 90 points, romped off with 15th 
straight MLssouri Valley Conference title 
at Tulsa, Okla. Aggies’ towheaded J. W. 
Mashburn won 220, set league mark of 
0:46.9 in quarter-mile, anchored mile-relay 
team in 3:14.6 race, was voted outstanding 
performer. 

GOLF 

Dutch Harrison overcame shaky start, shot 
par 70 round for 269 total, won Greenbrier 
Open by one stroke over Jackie Burke, 
Mike Souchak, Peter Thomson, Ed Oliver 
in four-way tie for runner-up. 

Bo Wininger, under par for four straight 
days, won Hot Springs Open with 270. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Stockton, Calif. YMC.A staged .spectacular 
rallies in both games, squeezed past Holly- 
wood YMCA Stars 13-11, 14-11, repeated 
last year’s victory in men’s division of Na- 
tional Open championship.s at Norman, 
Okla. Santa Monica, Calif. Mariners won 
out over Houston Red Shields 15-7, 7-11, 
15-2, captured women's title. Other cham- 
pions: Florida State in college division; 
Houston YMC.A in veterans’ class; Los 
Alamilos in Armed Forces section. 


MAJOR 

LEAGUE 

BASEBALL. (Week Ending May 1S> 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 



1. Cleveland 

New York 

Washington 

Baltimore 

1. Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

W-3; 1-2 

9-6, 4-3 

0-3 

1-4, 5-0 

W-4; L-3 

3-0, 8-10 

1-2, 6-2 

13-2, 7-1 

Seas.: 20-9 




Seas.: 25-5 



4-11 

Pet.: .690 




Pel.: .833 




2. Chicago 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Washington 

2. New York 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

W-4: L-1 

4-2, 3-4 

6-2 

3-0. 5-4 

W-4: L-2 

8-4, 6-3 

4-3 

0-8. 2-5 

Seas.: 18-9 




Seas.: 15-13 




Pci. ; -667 




Pet.: .536 




3. New York 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Kansas City 

3. Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia 

W-3: L-3 

6-9, 3-4 

5-2, 7-6 

3-4, 6-4 

W-4; L-3 

6-9, 8-3 

2-1, 2-6 

5-4, 6-5 

Seas.; 17-11 




Seas.: 16-14 



1-9 

Pet.: .607 




Pet.: .533 




4. Detroit 

Washington New York 

Boston 

4, Chicago 

Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh 

New York 

W.2; L-4 

4-7. 7-0 

2-5. 6-7 

4-10, 9-3 

W-4; L-2 

0-3, lO-B 

4-0 

8-0, S-2 

Seas.. 16-14 




Seas. ; 16-15 



4-9 

Pet.: .533 




Pet.: .516 




5. Boston 

Chicago 

Kansas City 

Detroit 

5. SI. Louis 

Philadelphia 

New York 

Pittsburgh 

W-5; L-2 

2-4. 4-3 

J2-7, 4-3 

10-4. 3-9 

W-4; L-1 

5-3, 6-5 

3-4 


Seas.; 14-18 


3-1 


Seas.: 12-13 




Pet.: .438 




Pet.: .480 




6. Washington 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

6. Pittsburgh 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

W-2: L-3 

7-4, 0-7 

3.0 

0-3, 4-5 

W-I; L-4 

9-6, 3-8 

0-4 

0-6. 1-5 

Seas,: 11-17 




Seas.: 11-17 




Pet.: -393 




Pet-; .393 




7. Kansas City 

Baltimore 

Boston 

New York 

7. Cincinnati 

New York 

Brooklyn 


W-2: L-5 

I-ll, 2-C 

7-12,3-4 

4-3. 4-8 

W-1: L-4 

4-8. 3-6 

2-13, 1-7 


Seas.: 11-18 


1-3 


Seas. 10-18 


11-4 


Pet.; -379 




Pci -357 




a. Bollimore 

Kansas City Chicago 

Cleveland 

6. Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

Milwaukee 


W-2: L-3 

ll-l, 0-2 

2-6 

4-1, 0-5 

W-1- L-4 

3-5, 5-6 

4-5, 5-6 


Seas.; 9-20 




Seas. 9-19 


9-1 


Pel.. .310 




Pet. .321 




INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 



INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 



Botting-Vic Po 

wer, Kon 

as City, .395 


Balling— Don h 

ueller. New 

rork, .415 


Runs batted in- 

-Gus Zer 

lot, Konsos C 

Y and 

Runs batted in- 

-Duke Snide 

, Brooklyn 

36 

Mickey Vern 

n, Woshin 

gton, 2S 


Home runs— Dube Snider, Br 

ooklyn, 11 


Home runs— G 

s Zernial, 

Kansas City, 

nd 

Pitching — Don Nowcombe a 

nd Carl Ers 

:ine. 

Mickey Moni 

e. New York, 1 0 


Brooklyn, S-C 




Pitching — Sondy Consueg 

ro, Chicago, and 





Early Wynn, 

Cleveland 

3-0 







OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BOWLING 

Nellie Vella, Rockford, 111. mother of two, 
showed good form, put together games of 
258, 224, 213 for 695 total, took over sin- 
gles lead in Women’s IBC tournament at 
Omaha. 

CHESS 

Boris Ivkov of Yugoslavia drew his last 
game, brought score to 13-4, was declared 
winner of international jubilee tournament 
at Buenos Aires. U.S. Champion Arthur 
B. Bisguier posted 10-7 record, finished in 
three-way tie for fifth. 


MILEPOSTS 

DIED— Tommy Burns, 73, Canadian-born 
world heavyweight champion (1906-08) 
who last year said he had lost interest in 
boxing because it wa.s “vicious and full of 
hatred,’’ pub owner, evangelist; of heart 
attack, at Vancouver, B.C. Although only 
5 feet 7 inches and 175 pounds, Burns beat 
Marvin Hart in 20 rounds in 1906, claimed 
title, Chen lost it to Jack Johnson, who gave 
him bad beating before fight was stopped 
in 14th round at Sydney, Australia. 

DIED — Gilbert Laird (Jessopus) Jessop, 80, 
regarded as one of hardest-hitting cricket 
players in game’s history, author {A Crick- 
eler’s Log, Cresley of Cressingham, Cricket 
and How To Play II) ; at Fordington Vicar- 
age, Dorchester, England. Referred to by 
poet as “the human catapult who wrecks 
the roofs of distant towns," Jessop, al.so 
known as The Croucher, scored 100 runs in 
game 53 times during long career. 


AUTO RACtNG 

JACK HARRISON, lndiani)poliS, Circuit of Champions 
100-lap new convertible race, in Ford, Indianapolis. 
Runner-up: Don Oldenbetg, Highland, Ind., in Buick. 
TIM FLOCK, Atlanta. NASCAR 100-m. Grand National, in 
Chrysler "300," Martinsville, Va. Runner-up: Lee 
Petty, Randleman, N.C. 


SOWING 

use, over UCLA, by 1 length, in 6:05, Los Angeles. 
SAILING 

CODIE WILLIAMS, Kansas City, in "Restless" with 4,34S 
points. Southeastern Snipe Regatta, Chickamauga Lake, 


BOXING 

EDUARDO LAUSSE. 10-round decision over Ralph (Tiger) 
Jones, middleweights. New Tork City. 

BILLY McNCECE. 10-round draw with TONY JOHNSON, 
light-heavyweights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

ARMANO SAVOIE, ID-round decision over Kid Centella, 
lightweights, New Orleans. 

YOLANOE POMPEY, 10- round decision over Eddie (Polly) 
Smith, light-heavyweights, Leicester, England, 

RAFAEL MERENTlNO, B-round TKO. over Tommy Smith, 
middleweights, Brockton, Mass. 

ANDRE VALIGNAT, 12-round decision over Peter Keen- 
an, bantamweights, Sydney, Australia. 

CHICO VEJAR. 10-round decision over Johnny Cesario, 
welterweights, Miami Beach. Fla. 


OOG SHOWS 

CK. OIRDON'S OURK DONDER (Keeshond), best-in- 
show, Springheld Kennel Club, Springfield, Mass. 


WAKE FOREST, over N. Carolina, by 3 strokes, Atlantic 
Coast Conference tournament, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
MRS. SCOTT PROBASCO, Chattanooga. Tenn.. over 
Mary Pat Janssen. 5 and 4, Southern Women's Amateur. 
Shreveport. La. 


HAROLD HANFT, Far Rockaway. N.Y.. by default over 
Morris Kravitt, Natl. AAU 1-wall championship, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


HORSE RACING 

POLLY’S JET, $20,150 Juvenile Stakes. 5 f., photo fin- 
ish, in 0:56 4/5, Belmont Park, N.Y. Eddie Arcaro up. 
EL DRAG, $25,000 Knllywood Premiere Handicap, 6 f., 
by 2 1/4 lengths, in 1:09. Hollywood Pk., Inglewood, 
Calif, Johnny Longden up. 

ALTREK, $30,800 Italian Derby, lii m., by head, Rome. 
Paolo Caprioli up. 

KARIM. $26,900 Golden State Breeders Handicap. 
I 1/16 m.. by 214 lengths, in 1:42 3/5, Hollywood 
Park. Inglewoi^, Calif. Ralph Neves up. 


SHIPBOARD, $8,975 Corinthian Steeplechase Handicap, 
about 2 m.. by 3 lengths, 3:41 1/5, Belmont Park, N.Y. 
Albert Foot up. 


TENNIS 

(Davis Cup 2nd round) 

MaNCE over Argentina, 3-2, Paris. 

SWEDEN over SwiUerland, 5-0, Montreus, Switzerland. 
INDIA over Egypt. S-D, Cairo. 

CHILE over Hungary, 3-2. Budapest. 

BELGIUM over Czechoslovakia, 5-0, Prague. 

DENMARK over S. Africa, 3-2, Copenhagen. 

ENGLAND over Auslna, 4-1, Vienna. 

ITALY over Germany, 3-0, Munich. 

(Missouri Valley Conference tournament) 

JOHN BEEN, Houston U,. over C. J. Hixon, Okla, ASM, 

6- 3. 4-6, 6-3. men's singles. 

BEEN and BOB LOVELACE, Houston U., over Ron Sawyer 
and John Lawhon. 6.0. G-4, men's doubles. 

HOUSTON UNIVERSITY, 16 pts., team title. 

ART LARSEN. San Leandro, Calif,, over Budge Patty. 

7- 5. 3-6, 7-5, 2-6. 6-4, Royal Tennis Club, Infl lourns- 
ment, men's singles, Barcelona. Spain. 

HAMILTON RICHARDSON. Tulane. over John Hires, U. 
of Florida. 6-0, 6-0, Southeastern Conference singles 
title. New Orleans, 


TRAPSHOOTING 

(Amateur championships of America. Pelham Manor, 

M. 6. CLARK, Woodbury, Conn., men'sdoubles title, 93 
of 100. 

GEORGE VAN WYCK. Hyack, N.Y., men's singles title, 
196 of 200. 

ELBERT JOHNSON, Wingdale, N.Y., men's handicap 
title, 93 of 100. 

MRS. KARL JONAS, Philadelphia, women's singles, 88 
of 100. 


WATER POLO 

WEST POINT over NYAC, 8-7, Nafl Junior Tournament, 
New York City. 
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DR. BLAKE R. VANLEER, Atlai 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



JtMtVIY JEMAIL 


The Question: 

CCNY President Buell G. 
Gallagher says: “All big-time 
college sports are subsidized. 
Players go to the highest 
bidder.” Do you agree? 




President 
Georgia Tech 


“That wasn’t so when 
T wa.s a student at Pur- 
" /A due. It wasn’t true 
when I served on the 
faculties of the Uni- 
versities of California, 
Florida and North Carolina State. Current 
practice is to trade an education for ath- 
letic ability and no more. In the Southeast- 
ern Conference we run down these rumors.” 




GEN. MARK CLARK. Charleston. S.C. 



“To say that ‘Players 
go to the highest bid- 
der’ is quite untrue. 
Yes, there is a lot of 
competition for the 
lop players. It is not 
wrong to exchange a college education for 
athletic ability if a. boij can do college work. 
But studies must come first. There is no 
compromise.” 


DR. FRANCIS P. GAINES. Lexington, Va. 



“That is true in some 
universities. Pensonal- 
ly, I believ'e it is a 
much healthier situa- 
tion to have unsubsi- 
dized athletes. I speak 
as a college pre.sident who has tried both 
plans. After we dropped sub.sidized ath- 
letics, we had more boys volunteer for foot- 
ball than ever before.” 


. MEREDITH WILSON, Eugene, Ore. 
President 

University of Oregon 






“In populous centers, 
sports are money- 
nakers. From this 
I stems the abuse which 
led to the charge, in it- 
* .self a symptom of rec- 
ognition that academic excellence and ath- 
letic irresponsibility must be in inverse 
ratio — that through subsidy, the integrity 
of higher education may be imperiled.” 


IM 


DR. HENRY M. WRISTON. Providence. R.l. 

President 
Brown University 


“That’s what I call 
overstatement for de- 
sired emphasis. It's 
not literally true, but 
there’s more truth in 
it than T wish there 
were. In some colleges it is more true than 
others by far. It certainly i.sn’t true at 
Brown or other Ivy League colleges. Proof 
i.s we’re all losing money.” 



DR. OLIVER CARMICHAEL, Tuscaloosa, Ala. DR. HENRY T. HEALD, New York City 


DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, Princeton, N.J. 



“That is an e.xagger- 
ated statement which 
distorts the facts. Un- 
fortunately it has 
enough truth to make 
it worrisome to uni- 
versities anxious to maintain a proper bal- 
ance in their athletic and scholastic pro- 
gram.s. Funds are available for athletes but 
only on a scholastic basis.” 


’ Chancellor 

New York University 


“It’s all too true. In- 
tensive competition 
for athletes results 
from overempha.sis on 
winning teams and 
gate receipt.?. The re- 
sult is a never-ending spiral. This is one 
of the reasons NYU no longer plays fooU 
ball. It is time for colleges to place ath- 
letics in their proper perspective.” 



Princeton University 


“I disagree, whole- 
heartedly. Unforlu- 
aiely there are too 
I many examples where 
that i-s true to a de- 
' gree, but Dr. Galla- 
gher overlooks the colleges that are com- 
bating this with all their might and doing 
it successfully. Citing these regrettable ex- 
amples does injustice to other college-?.” 
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DR. JAY F. W. PEARSON. Carat Gables, Fta. 


sident 


^ ' “Disasrei?. ^ e follow 

'l ^ ^ ^ rhe rulf's of the Sourh- 

J ' eastern Conference for 
scholarships and aid 
1.0 athletes. 

** buy anyone. Our ex- 

perience proves that boys select a school. 
They may like the country, the coach, the 
players. There are no indications that un- 
usual inducements arc offered them.” 



■‘Such emotional de- 
scription is not fair. 
All worthwhile educa- 
lional activities are 
subsidized. We give 
ntany more scholar- 
ships to theology students. To say that an 
athlete goes to the highest bidder i.s false. 
Boys needing aid are still allracled by the 
be.st educational opportunities.” 


DR. LLOYD MOREY. Urbana. til. 

Presidert 

University of Illinois 


"I disagree, definitely. 
.A statement like that 
is not accurate or in 
accordance with the 
facts. Through my ac- 
'tuaintances in other 
colleges, we are making every elTort to keep 
away from a situation of that kind. T am 
positive Dr. Gallagher’s description does 
not exist in the Big Ten.” 



NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 

“What frightens you most?” 
(Asked of adventurers and 
explorers.) 



skiinj;, itiJ all <imeJ si>0ris 
watcrfWKjf, sclf-winJir|. 

. . . available with blade dial . . . 
sttd atSlK F.T.I.and in tcainlesssl 
gold bezel, as illusiratcd, at S175 


Time and timing both play 
an important role for the 
authentic sportsman who 
seeks perfection in himself 
and the equipment he uses. 
Thus, to complement his 
skills, ROLEX, inventors of 
the first successful waterproof, 
self-winding wrist watches 
(Oyster Perpetual), offers a 
selection of sports models 
... to meet jyoar varied 
sporting needs. 


SKINDIVER 



SPORTSMAN 

Oyster Perpccu.il, the Arst water- 
proof and self-winding watch— 
and Kill the Anesl. This rugged 
n^cl has been designed to 

ideal lor all sponsmen . . . avail- 


•# 


CHRONOGRAPH 





recorder. The shocit-tesiitanr 
iMOveiticnt is coinplcccly protccicd 
against dust, water or moisture by 
famous ftolea Oyster caae. In 
stainless steel SISO FT.I., or IBkc. 
gold case $400 F-T-I. 


ROLEX 



FOR FURTHER ISFOftMATION OS ANY OF THE ABOVE WATCHES. WRITE; 

AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORP., 580 Fin H AVENUE, NEW YORK 19. N. Y.. 
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Open invitation to a summer 
of sheer pleasure! Marlboro 
sport shirts with a flair for 
style ... in cool feather 
weight fabrics that’ll make 
you want to stay outside . . . 
just for the sheer de-lite of it ! 






"THE MITEY’’ * 
. . .cool. airy all 
combed mercer- . 
izedcolton.san- | 
forized so it's 
absolutely wash- 
able with less 
than 1% resid- 
ual shrinkage. 

' 

• { 

i! 

■ "THE PIAZZA^ 

. . . fully wash- f 
able Lin 'n Nub^ . 
rayon. // 

A 


i; 

.//s 
// i'. 
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How to get 

around summer 
without those 
old elephant wrinkles! 


Wear 

self-grooming 

SUCKS ^tMdhk en’s 



Visa 


TROPICAL FABRIC 

The Original, Proven 55% DACRON*- 45% Worsted Blend 

‘DuPont's polyester fiber 



Trying for a par? 

Exercise brings on perspiration 
— wilts many a fabric — but not 
moisture-resistant slacks of 
MiUiken’s Visa. 



Long motor trip? 

Visa slacks with just enough 
Dacron discourages wrinkles 
even in tight situations! 



Sudden shower? 

Don’t worry — Visa holds the 
trouser crease — wet or dry. 
Keeps slacks in shape in any 
kind of weather. 



Saturday night dance? 

In slacks of Visa, patterns and 
weaves are so luxurious, they're 
good companions to your best 
sport coat. No other Dacron- 
Worsted offers such variety! 



Rest cure ? 

You can sleep in Visa slacks 
and they won’t look slept in. 
Any wrinkles will hang out 
overnight. 



Burning up? 

Visa slacks cool you off — are 
better ventilated than any 
tropical. Lighter too — yet 
much longer-wearing. 


Facts are facts! There are no slacks like slacks of VlSd TROPICAL fabric 

Neatest, coolest, smartest — proven for four summers — in suits too, of course. 


Look for these brand names: 


IT’S EASY TO FIND VISA 

Your favorite store undoubtedly carries Visa 
in slacks by leatiing manufacturers, priced from 
516 to about $25. Make sure you don't get a 
substitute! Ask the store seJesman; “Are these 
slacks made of Milliken’s Visa?” And to make 
doubly sure, look for the Visa label or . . . 


SLACKS MANUPACTURERS BRAND NAME 

Williimi FreU & Son, Inc. FreUlon 

H. I.ihsnei' & Co., Inc Lisslron 

Majer Slacks Co Majercron 

McGregor Sportswear Tropicron 


Sol Newman. Inc Abbies 

Paxton Sportswear. Inc Paxette 

Ralnfair. Inc Smartair 

Rose Bros.. Inc Flori-Wate 

Mel Rose Mfg. Co Meloron 


For the store nearest you, write: DEERING MILLIKICN & CO., INC., 
Men's IVenr Div.. Dept. S. 1407 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y. 
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"FAM/LY FUN" 

AFFAIR 




We hear it all the 
time - ' ' W hat a won- 
derful place to take 
the family”! Every- 
thing from a super- 
vised playground 
for the small fry to 
every funtime activ- 
ity in the book, for 
you.To get the whole 
story, write for free 
color folder. 

FOR INFORMATION AND 
RESERVATIONS: 

Address Mr. Winston 
McCrea. Mgr.. Sun Valley, 
Idaho or Union Pacific 
Hailroad, lloom 2111, 
Omaha 2. Nebr., or see 
your local travel agent. 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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rpHK i.ATK Wilbur Shaw, who won the Indianapolis “500” 
-I- three times and was president of the Speedway wlnni he 
died, said: “When the starting flag goes down, you become an 
integral jiurt of a tornado, and there’s nothing you can do but 
pray.” 

On Memorial Day this “tornado,” the nation’s greatest auto 
race, will attract once again around 150,000 spectators, the larg- 
est single crowd to witness any sports event in the country. The 
race will take about four hours. Hut behind these roaring hours 
lie months of preparation, years of tradition and, next week, to 
i>lace the climactic four hours in clear perspective, Sports Illus- 
TR.A.TED presents an Indianapolis PKK\Tt:w. 

Our Preview will include a review of the development of the 
race as a front-rank annual sports event; a diagram of the 2^- 
mile track with its salient features; and a rundown with photo- 
graphs of the cars and drivers to watch. 

As part of our regular racing coverage SI has already brought 
you: the Carrera Pirn- Americana , the 12-hour Grand Prix of En- 
durance at Sebring and the Italian Mille Miglia. Being merely 
a reasonably conventional driver of a conventional car, I was 
highly interested in what makes the Indianapolis “500” what it 
is. I learned that the other races are much more international in 
character, in terms of the drivers, the makes of cars competing 
and in the use of road cour.ses rather than a banked oval. And 
the “500” is the only l-’.S. race in which drivers can earn points 
toward their international grand ]n*ix standings. 

The Meyer-Drake Offenhau.ser engine powers almost every 
car which run.s at Indianapolis. An entirely U.S. product, it .so 
successfully meets the demand.s of oval tracks, which do not 
require constant change of gears, that foreign engines now sel- 
dom challenge it at Indianapolis. Si’s Preview will include a Iwo- 
I)age cross-section of a typical Indianapolis racer, an Offenhauser- 
jiowercd Kurtis Kraft, with major mechanical elements detailed 
down to the spark plugs. 

But of course there is more to the great race than rpm’s, dLs- 
placements and the facts of the track. Mo one knew this better 
than Wilbur Shaw. As an added starter to its Preview, SI pub- 
lishe.s next week a chapter from Shaw’s forthcoming book. Gen- 
tlemen, Start Your Engmes, which tells his hectic role in the 
1931 race. 

Then it’s just a short wait until the flag goes down and the 
1955 “tornado” starts. 
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AS THE FINEST TEAMMATE in relaying 
action into movies, camera fans “hand it’’ to 
Bell & Howell’s 172-A. It’s the only two-lens 
8nim magazine camera with the viewfinder 


always m position with Jens. At the hnish, 
behind home jilate, on the tee — the Aiilo-8 
Explorer performs like a champion. It’s 
yours, with f/2.5 Comat lens, for $169.95. 


experience leads to Bell ^Howell 


HOKOIliRY AGADEMT AWARD 1954 
To Bells Howell for 47 Years 
of Pioneering Contributions 
tot lie Motion Piclurcindustry 



BRING BACK THE CARNIVAL you saw in Bavaria to show 
friends at home. How? ’W’lth slides and the TDC Model D pro- 
jector, you can relive your exciting trip in full color. Exclusive 


Wind Tunnel Cooling ends focus adjustment between slides. Fan 
draws air through Airflow case at high speed — cools optics and 
slides, prevents “popping” of cardboard mounted films. 874.75. 
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We're sure you'd enjoy sleppinq into the shoes of 
America's golfing greats ... for they're Fool-Ioy shoes, 
the handsomest on the green. Year after year, 
champions choose Foot*Ioy shoes for their choice 
premium leathers, singular styling, for their superb 
custom craftsmanship. Constructed with our exclusive 
Slraighthne balance, Foot-Joy shoes are a real 
walking pleasure ... on the course, or on the town. 

Try a pair and see. 

the 1954 U.S. Open 128 players 
out of 162 wore Foot-Joy shoes 

New York: Fool-Joy Shop. IS Eost 48lh SI. 
Boslon; Fool-Joy Shop, 1 63 Federal Si. 
Los Angeles: Bloney’s Foot-Joy Shop, 606 West 6lh SI. 
Chicago: Al Robbins Fool-Joy Shop, Palmer House, Room 201 . 


write for free booklet, Field snd Flint Co.f Brockton, Moss. 
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EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Yardstick blues • Pennsylvania acts • A mighty 
mite tunes up • Let’s meet again • Big chases 
small • More bounce per ounce • A stiff neck 


NINE FLAT - 

T he clockbrs could hardly believe 
their eyes — or their watches. In the 
100-yard dash at the Louisiana State- 
Tulane track meet last week, winner 
Billy Jones of LSU was caught in the 
magic, the unattainable time of 9.0 
flat. It was a moment for history, a 
moment of timeless glory not only for 
Billy Jones but for all who saw it 
happen. To make everything legal the 
officials measured off the distance — 
and found it 90 yards instead of 100. 

OIRTY BUSINESS CCONT.) 

S uspension of boxing for 90 days 
—which is what Governor George 
M. Leader of Pennsylvania did to it in 
his state last week— is better than for- 
ever. It gives time to think, to evaluate 
and to investigate. It does not quite 
revert to the time when boxing was, 
like liquor, under Prohibition. 

Boxing is headed that way, though. 
There has been enough dirty business 
in the sport to make the old-fashioned 
saloon look like the Vassar campus at 
Commencement. The dirt has begun 
to come out for all to see, as when box- 
ing fans in a million homes, as well as 
those at Philadelphia’s Arena, watched 
Harold Johnson stagger drunkenly, 
because drugged, through two fitful 
rounds with Julio Mederos, 1-4 under- 
dog, and then collapse {SI, May 16). 
Governor Leader ordered an investiga- 
tion, then issued his three-month sus- 
pension order. This week the Pennsyl- 
vania investigation began. 


What Governor Leader noted was 
that the drugging of Johnson must 
have been apparent even before he 
stumbled up the ring steps to begin 
the fight. The boxer’s handlers, never- 
theless, let him continue until legs and 
arms were patently useless. 

While James H. Crowley, Pennsyl- 
vania’s new commission chairman, was 
trying to find out who drugged Johnson, 
Julius Helfand, New York’s new box- 
ing commission chairman, was study- 
ing some drugless surgery by which 
Vince Martinez, third-ranked welter- 
weight, was cut off from his livelihood. 
Helfand awaited the testimony of 
James D. Norris, president of the Inter- 


A S75 million sports center with a 100,- 
000-seat stadium is going up in Moscow 
as bait for the 1960 or 1964 Olympics — 
perhaps the most peace-loving news to 
come out of Moscow all week. 

Twice in a week Texan Walt Davis high 
jumped a magic seven feet at local ex- 
hibitions, unofficially bettering his own 
world’s record of 6 feet 11 H inches. 

Sprinter Jim Golliday. back at North- 
western U after two years in the Army, 
tied Mel Patton’s world record of 9.3 
for 100 yards at the Big Ten Relays in 
Evanston. His tail wind of 3.32 mph was 
not enough to disqualify the mark for 
official acceptance. 

Four-minute Miler Dr. Roger Bannister 
shocked Swis.s alpinists by climbing the 
precipitous Finsteraarhorn (alt. 14,000 
ft.) with two equally fearl&ss friends but 


national Boxing Club, and William 
Daly, treasurer of the International 
Boxing Guild, a managers’ organiza- 
tion, to complete his inquiry. 

He had heard Harry Markson, IBC’s 
astute general manager, express a win- 
some wish that somehow all the power 
of Jim Norris, who holds exclusive con- 
tracts with all but the flyweight and 
bantamweight champions (both for- 
eign) and of the IBC, which Norris 
controls and which in turn controls 
the prime TV and other boxing outlets, 
could have persuaded just one fight 
manager to give just one fight to Vince. 
But Vince had split with his manager, 
continued on next page 


no guide. “It was close to suicide,” said 
the amazed Swiss. 

High Gun, the King Ranch's champion 
three-year-old of 1954, looked so good 
winning the Metropolitan Handicap at 
Belmont, his first 1955 start, that Train- 
er Max Hirsch may send the horse to 
England this summer to run at Ascot. 

Apartheid. South Africa's strict color seg- 
regation policy, may result in getting 
that nation barred from the 1956 Olym- 
piad when the International Olympic 
Committee meets in Paris in June. The 
ban could be avoided if South Africa 
would permit Negroe.s to compete on her 
team, but she definitely won’t. 

700,000 tickets for the 1956 Olympic 
Game.s go on .sale in Melbourne this week. 
Australians expect them to be gobbled 
up within a few days. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued fTom page iS 

Daly, and in spite for that action, 
Vince was “grounded.” 

“He is . . . an excellent attraction,” 
Markson said, contemplating a Mar- 
tinez bout. But, he said, after IBC 
had made valiant efforts to get fights 
for Martinez, it began to appear that 
other managers had an “e.xalted sym- 
pathy ... if I may use that expres- 
sion,” for Daly. 

Indeed, he said, managers “have 
avarice and cupidity in their hearts” 
and would try to promote champion- 
ship fights themselves, unless IBC ex- 
ercised its promotional control. 

As to the Martinez blacklisting, 
Markson thought it was “disgraceful 
and outrageous” that a fighter he re- 
garded as only two fights away from 
a championship bout should be so 
treated. 

These were the right things to say. 
They put IBC on the side of the angels. 
They were a refined echo of previous 
testimony by Billy Brown (Dominick 
Mordini), IBC matchmaker in New 
York, except that the less astute Billy 
had let slip Daly’s good relations with 
Norris — so good that out of “courtesy” 
for Mr. Norris, Daly sometimes asked 
Norris’s approval before he signed for 
a fight. 


BEN HOGAN, 195S 

rpHE WELL-MADE little man in white 
trousers and cap and dark blue shirt 
stood with one foot in the sand trap, 
one on the grass near the 18th green. 
He was ringed by nearly 5,000 anxious 
spectators. His flat, boxer’s face was 
expressionless as he studied the wide 
green expanses between himself and the 
pin bearing the red flag. Briskly his 
thick, powerful boxer’s arms swished 
a wedge through the rough grass. 

The crowd was quiet as all golf 
crowds are, but with a special quiet 
here. The little man had made his shot 
quickly, the ball lifting in a high, too- 
long trajectory past the pin and off the 
green on the far side. He trudged after 
it, his left leg slightly stiff with the sug- 
gestion of the limp he gets when he is 
tired. He chipped back toward the hole 
and the ball rolled four feet too far. 

He missed his four-foot putt coming 
back for a bogey, tapped the ball in the 
cup and looked, still expressionless, 
down at the hole. Then he turned and 
marched off to the scorer’s tent to turn 
in his card. As he left the green he 
grinned at someone in the crowd. He 
was relaxed and not unhappy. 


This was Ben Hogan in the year 
1955, finishing a 9-over-par 289 to 
wind up 11th in the Colonial Country 
Club Invitation Tournament at Fort 
Worth— a tournament that used to be 
considered Ben Hogan’s own, since it 
was in Fort Worth that he started 
nearly 20 years ago and here that he 
was almost always sure to win in his 
great days. In those great days winning 
seemed almost as important to Ben 
Hogan as life itself, and he played 
every tournament with a concentra- 
tion that shut out the crowd and the 
other golfers and left Ben alone with 
the ball and the cup and the problem 
of uniting the two. 

At the peak of his career Hogan 
could concentrate so completely that 
he could drive a grievously broken 
body into performing miracles of golf- 
ing skill and power by simply ignor- 
ing its protests and playing as if he 
had never had his pelvis and one leg 
smashed. It seemed he could win any 
tournament if he wanted to badly 
enough. It was always Ben Hogan 
against the field. 

Now the concentration which 
wrapped Hogan in solitude during his 
great rounds was diluted, and he could 
smile occasionally and trade words 
with friends. Being the man he is, he 
knows he can’t do two things with the 
perfection he demands of himself, and 
Ben’s major attention is presently fo- 
cused on a new business enterprise 
through which he will launch a full 
arsenal of his own specially designed 
golf equipment. “I’m not playing seri- 
ous golf any more,” he explained after 



TUI lOf I rv' • 

Cross the plate 
’Midst the noise 
And swagger with 
Nonchalant poise. 

Shake all hands. 

Pull cap's button; 

Convey the thought— 

T'want nuttin’. 

—Barney Hutchison 


finishing that last round at the Colo- 
nial. “You lose some of your concen- 
tration when you quit the tournament 
circuit. My golf club business is a full- 
time job. I won’t play in more than 
three or four tournaments a year any 
more.” 

A new generation of younger golfers 
is now fighting to occupy the Hogan 
pedestal. But lest they grow too cocky 
too soon, they should remember that 
Hogan will be in San Francisco in June 
for the last of his four 1955 appear- 
ances — the U.S. Open. The Colonial 
Invitational and last week’s event at 
Greenbrier (where he finished sixth) 
simply rank as tune-ups for the 
Mighty Mite. He can still concentrate 
on the fairways when he has to, and 
Ben is not going to San Francisco just 
to enjoy the view of the bay. 

AND NEVER THE TWAIN? 

T^vek since Swaps extended his Cali- 
^ fornia nose across the Kentucky 
Derby finish line a length and a half 
ahead of Nashua's New York sniffer 
the air over U.S. race tracks has been 
crackling with all the ingredients of a 
noisy controversy. This is the year, 
you'll remember, that Nashua was to 
have become the first horse since Cita- 
tion (1948) to win the Triple Crown 
(Derby, Preakness, Belmont). 

So what happens? Well, here comes 
Swaps out of the West to knock that 
dream smack into the bottom of a julep 
beaker. Does this set Swaps up as the 
potential Triple Crown champion? No, 
it doesn’t, because somewhere along 
the line Swaps’s owner, Rex Ellsworth, 
neglected to pay up the sum total of 
$250 to nominate his horse for all three 
events. Ellsworth went, all right, for 
the $100 Derby nomination fee (to 
which he later added $1,500 to start 
Swaps), but some people would have 
you believe that a smart man like Rex 
Ellsworth and a smart man like his 
trainer, Meshach Tenney, simply for- 
got all about the other two events. And 
on top of Swaps’s very fine Derby vic- 
tory comes a mess of moaning and 
groaning that the Derby winner can’t 
automatically be made eligible to the 
Preakness and to the Belmont — where 
his superiority might be proven once 
and for all. 

The truth of the matter is that 
Swaps was never denied an opportu- 
nity to become a Triple Crown winner. 
Nominations for all three events closed 
the same day— February 15 of this 
year — and by that date the owners of 
some 191 3-year-olds had announced 
their intentions of running in one or 
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more of the stakes— 125 in the Derby, 
152 in the Preakness and 1 1 8 in the Bel- 
mont. Seventy-eight colls were nomi- 
nated for all three. Swaps was not one 
of them, despite the fact that his cre- 
dentials as a 2-year-old included earn- 
ings of $20,950. At Pimlico, where they 
run off the Preakness on May 28, 
supplementary nominations at $7,500 
each were being accepted until last 



Saturday. Swaps was not a supplemen- 
tary nomination last Saturday. The 
Belmont Stakes does not accept sup- 
plementary nominations — even from 
California’s leading breeder. Ellsworth, 
of course, knew this when be said the 
other day, “If we could get into the 
Belmont, we’d stay East for the Preak- 
ness too.” 

“It’s high time,” says a Belmont 
Park official, “that people atop treating 
us as though we alone are responsible 
for preventing another Swaps-Nashua 
race in the Belmont Stakes. If owners 
of some 118 horses each saw fit to put 
up $100 in nomination fees back in 
February, Ellsworth could have done 
the same thing if he'd wanted to race in 
the East. Anybody with a good 3-year- 
old is fully aware of the opportunities 
for his horse.” 

“I talked with Ellsworth at some 
length last winter at Santa Anita,” 
says New York Racing Secretary and 
Handieapper .Jimmy Kilroe (who per- 
forms the same duties at Santa Anita). 
“It was common knowledge that Ells- 
worth was pointing Swaps for the Ken- 
tucky Derby, but he never— even when 
he knew Swaps was a good colt — men- 
tioned the possibility of nominating 
him for the Belmont.” 

All this pointed up to an obvious de- 
duction: Ellsworth and Tenney took 
dead aim on the Derby alone. The oth- 
er two races didn’t matter. They did a 
superb job carrying off their program 
with a victory for Swaps. Now they 
have taken their horse, their winnings 
and their prestige back home. From the 
start the Triple Crown had lost— for 
them— much of the significance it once 
enjoyed. The Kentucky Derby alone 
retains its over-all prestige, but Califor- 
nia racing for a Californian like Ells- 
worth (who has many other horses be- 
sides Swaps to consider) can offer over- 
all higher purse opportunities to his 
stable than any other area in the coun- 
try. So, why should Ellsworth take the 
trouble and spend the money to race in 


the East if he doesn’t want to? How 
many of the big eastern stables go out 
to California to race? 

None of this discussion, of course, 
is getting Swaps and Nashua any clos- 
er together. “Maybe,” says Nashua’s 
owner, William Woodward, “there 
should be a match race— provided, that 
is, both these colts continue to domi- 
nate their respective areas.” 

We say fine— and offer a suggestion. 
Nashua is due in Chicago for the $100,- 
000 Arlington Classic July 16. Swaps 
is due there for the $100,000 American 
Derby August 20. 

Between those two races there is 
just time for a match race — half way 
between East and West. 

ANYONE FOR BEAGLES? 

'7EKE Bonuh.4, who gained equal 
^ measures of fame in the big leagues 
as one of baseball’s best hitters and 
worst fielders, has discovered down on 
a Louisiana farm the fountain of youth 
for ballplayers — raising and training 
beagles. The revelation came too late to 
help old Zeke but, with a typical big- 
hearted Bonura gesture, he passes it 
along for future generations. 

Those who watched him lumber 
around first base for the White Sox, 
Senators, Giants and Cubs in half a 
dozen pre-World War 11 seasons may 
have a little trouble reconciling their 
last impression of the tanklike .slugger 


with his pre.sent occupation. Zeke and 
great Danes they could understand. 
But not beagles. Yet Bonura has been 
raising the little rabbit chasers, which 
look strangely like foxhounds lopped 
off at the first joint, since about 1952 
down on his St, Rose, La. farm and he 
booms the work which goes into train- 
ing them as the best leg conditioner in 
the world. The onetime New Orleans 
banana merchant, now 45 and 240 un- 
svelte pounds, has a firm conviction he 
could still be in the majors, at least as 
a pinch-hitter, if he had been a beagle 
man all his life. 

“My eyes are as good as ever,” he 
says, “and with that ball they're using 
these days all you have to do is meet 
it and it goes rocketing off into the 
stands. But my legs are gone.” 

Zeke has an idea his once-powerful 
underpinnings w’ould have lasted much 
longer had he been out in the woods 
during those early years, trailing along 
for endless miles after his dogs. That’s 
what he does now, following them four 
or five hours a day to train them and 
get them ready for field trials. “You’re 
walking or jogging and you don’t get 
tired because you’ve got your mind 
on those dogs,” Zeke says. “You’re 
watching to see how they react when 
they get on the trail of a rabbit, so 
you cover a lot of ground and never 
realize it. You build up your legs 
without knowing it.” 

continued on next page 



“I believe this concerns^ you as well as Ihe rest of us, Hartley!” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 15 

A young beagle is trained by first 
letting it run with an older dog until a 
rabbit is jumped. Then the pup just 
does what comes naturally. It’s only 
a question of time before a good beagle 
will recognize the scent of a rabbit and 
follow it as long as he is allowed to run. 

Beagle raising has been both a pleas- 
ant and profitable venture for Bonura. 
He won his first field trial champion- 
ship last January and has two young 
dogs which he says are certain cham- 
pions of the future. Zeke sells beagles 
too, getting .$75 to $100 for a puppy as 



a result of the boom which has swept 
the little hound into the nation’s No. 1 
spot in popularity figures of the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club. He has also been 
offered as much as $1,500 for a blue- 
ribbon winner but doesn’t like to sell 
his older dogs. “I get too attached to 
them,” Zeke says. 

It is this attitude which keeps him 
from going into the dog business as a 
full-time financial venture. That and 
his still-active interest in baseball. Bo- 
nura managed various minor league 
teams for several years after the war 
and still works quietly at scouting as- 
signments. He’s hopeful, furthermore, 
of getting back into baseball as a man- 
ager or coach. “Baseball is my busi- 
ness,” he says. “This beagle thing is 
just a sport.” 

BOUNCE ON THE COAST 

■pEPSi Cola, a beverage which en- 

deavors to supply “more bounce to 
the ounce,” is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that life should be led with zest. 
A world full of people full of Pepsi Cola 
would presumably bound around like 
tennis balls. Baseball players, how- 
ever, incline more toward the sudsier 
drinks, and, as the Pepsi Cola people 
have noted, the results show it. Ball- 
players are sluggish and often go about 
their work as if they had nothing better 
to do. This has been especially true in 
the Pacific Coast League, where night 
games used to be a standard treatment 
for insomnia. 

Sensibly refraining from trying to 
convert the Coast League athletes to 
their beverage overnight, the Pepsi 
people thought up a clever ruse. They 
decided to offer the players money to 


stimulate the Pepsi Cola tempo, which 
is sometimes referred to in baseball 
parlance as “hustle.” This year at 
the suggestion of Claire Goodwin, the 
league’s new president and a former 
Pepsi Cola man himself, the company 
put up $20,000 in prizes for Coast 
League players and managers and 
coaches and umpires who showed the 
most hustle— f.c. bounce per ounce. 

Each month Pepsi hands out $2,500 
worth of these awards— $1,500 for the 
most hustling team, $200 apiece to 
each of five players who show various 
kinds of energy and improvement. At 
first, most of the eligibles were as non- 
plused over the prospect as Oakland 
Manager Lefty O’Doul, who said: “I’m 
not against it.” Meaning the money. 

When the first month’s awards were 
announced recently no one was sur- 
prised to learn that first-place Seattle 
had taken the team award; or that 
Chesty Chester Johnson, a Sacramento 
pitcher who had been the league’s com- 
ic relief for years, would split a prize 
for “contributing the most on and off 
the field”; or that San Francisco’s 
hard-hitting young third baseman Joe 
Kirrene took the rookie award. These 
boys were trying. The ones who were 
having trouble were those lardy base- 
line coaches. Moving toward thedugout 
at their time-honored somnambulant 


gait, they would suddenly break into 
what World War II soldiers used to 
call a “Dixie two-step.” Then some 
big voice in the stands was sure to say: 
“What’s the matter. Fatty? Do you 
think Goodwin’s w’atching you?” 

Around the league, however, the 
opinion is growing that the hustle is 
beginning to pay off. In a recent series 
for instance, San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento played three consecutive games 
in 1:22, 1:52 and 1:31. Optimistic 
Claire Goodwin believes it won’t be 
long before the Coast League’s absent 
fans will return to the ball parks and 
discover that you can now watch a 
night game and get home in time for 
breakfast. 

THE (TOUGH) SPORTING LIFE 

Q uestioned recently as to the 
reason for his quick getaway in 
the slugging department this season, 
Brooklyn’s Carl Furillo explained that 
he had adopted golf principles to im- 
prove his hitting technique. 

“I’ve done two things. I’ve stiffened 
my neck so I keep my eye on the ball, 
and I’ve changed my grip. Now I hold 
my neck rigid . . .” 

As the Dodgers were beating the 
Chicago Cubs last week, Carl Furillo 
was benched by a stiff neck. 


SPECTACLE 

THE BOAT RACE 

Fiercely partisan Britons crowd the Thames as Oxford 
and Cambridge meet for their great traditional race 


Spring — in the course of 60-odd days — brings Britons three sports 
classics which rate almost as national institutions : the Oxford-Cambridge 
boat race, the football (soccer) cup finals (see page 22) and the Epsom 
Derby. The Boat Race comes first of all, virtually with the spring 
equinox, and presents Englishmen with an urgent need — almost as a 
point of honor — to back their convictions with a bet. Long before the 
start of this year’s race (opposite page), which the light blues of Cam- 
bridge won by a shattering 16 lengths, newspapers gave meticulous 
coverage to the prerace trials and workouts, and citizens from Land’s 
End to the Orkneys speculated on the outcome. On Boat Race Saturday, 
several hundred thousand spectators, fortified with picnic lunches, lined 
the banks of the Thames while other enthusiasts followed the race 
in launches. Throughout, the throngs on .shore shouted themselves 
hoarse and afterward continued their celebrations far into the night 
—trusting that magistrates are generally lenient on Boat Race night. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 
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OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE continued 



Discarded shoes are left on the dock as stocking-footed Oxford 
crew settle down in their shell just before start of the race 



Training for race, Oxford (above) goes 




over Thames course along Fulham Wall. Below, on similar mission Cambridge rows beneath railway near Putney Bridge 





OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE continued 



Oxford Crewmen E. V. Vine (No. 2 man in boat), G. Sorrell 
(stroke) and J. IV1. Wilson (No. 3 man) arrive at boathouse 



Spectators at Chiswick Steps patiently endure the 
chilly spring air while waiting for the race to begin 


Cambridge '‘Old Blues” Claude Taylor, '03 (left), and J. B. Rosher, 'll (right), chin with Oxford’s Don Burnell, '98 




PROPHETIC SIGN HUNG OVER LOSER COCKELL AS THE PAUNCHY CHALLENGER CAUGHT A CLOVE WITH HIS CHIN OURINC SPARRING SESSION 

THE COCKNEY CHALLENGER 


M ost Britons who so cheerfully put 
up a few bob on the outcome of 
the boat race were not prepared to back 
a native son seeking the world’s heavy- 
weight title at San Francisco, even at 
6-1 odds. Like his countrymen of 300 
years ago, Don Cockell came to “the 
colonies” to make his fortune and like 
many of the early settlers he was ill 
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equipped for the task. A flabby 205- 
pounder, Farmer Cockell is built more 
along the lines of one of his prize boars 
than the superbly muscled fighting ma- 
chine deemed necessary to win the title 
from the almost indestructible Rocky 
Marciano. Before the fight the 26-year- 
old Cockell lost a bitter round to the 
California ring officials who decreed a 


16t^-foot ring— to the dismay of the 
Briton who preferred a 20-foot ring. 
The challenger also suffered the low 
rating of American newspapermen and 
was given up for lost by most Brit- 
ish sportswriters who visited the Mar- 
ciano camp. To nobody’s surprise. 
Rocky Marciano stepped out of the 
ring still world heavyweight champion. 
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WEMBLEY’S BIG AFTERNOON 


It’s Cup Final day (soccer) at London’s great stadium, with the Queen 
and the Duke among the 100,000 singing hymns and cheering as a 
by ANDRE LAGUERRE ‘lucky’ Newcastle United team upsets favored Manchester City 3-1 


I N Enolish eyes and hearts it is the greatest sporting 
event of the year. In American terms, it is a Kentucky 
Derby and a World Series rolled into one. 

It would take all the color and excitement of both U.S. 
classics, with perhaps a heavyweight championship box- 
ing match thrown in, to match the outpouring of affection, 
enthusiasm and passion that is released late in the spring- 
time in Britain when the two best soccer football teams 
in the land face each other in London’s great Wembley Sta- 
dium before 100,000 spectators to whom, for this precious 
afternoon, nothing else matters in the whole wide world. 
This is the Cup Final,- the ultimate battle for the world’s 
most famous soccer trophy, the silver Football As.socia- 
tion cup which stands 19 inches high and weighs 175 
ounces. It is worth around $70 in cash— and it could not be 
bought for a maharajah’s weight in diamonds. 

This year the mixture was as before. Queen Elizabeth 
was there with the Duke of Edinburgh and Princess Mar- 
garet. The two finest teams were there to fight it out: Man- 
chester City and Newcastle United, giants of professional 
soccer’s first division, the survivors of the Football Associ- 
ation’s eliminations which began last August. The 100,- 
000 who paid $140,000 to watch the final were considered 
the luckiest people in Britain. Certainly 500,000 would 
have bought tickets if there had been room for them; $7 
tickets were selling for $140 on the black market. Every 
year, competition for tickets is so keen that fans try all 
sorts of ruses to gain admission. In 1952 a man almost 
slipped through the turnstiles with a 1932 ticket. The day 
before each year’s game, attendants carefully search the 
entire stadium and invariably flush out fans who paid to 
enter Wembley for some other entertainment a day or so 
earlier and then hid themselves on lops of girders, in rest 
rooms, in holes and corners — anywhere, whatever the dis- 
comfort, just so they could sneak out on Cup Final after- 
noon. Some have even tried to dig tunnels under the gates. 

However they get there, the spectators arrive early to 
enjoy the pregame Wembley spectacle. An hour before the 
game a community singing leader persuades almost every- 
one to join in well-known hymns which build up to a 
misty-eyed, lump-in-throat chorus of 100,000 voices in 
Abide icilh Me. 

With the Coldstream Guards in scarlet, blue and gold 
against the rich green of Wembley’s grass carpet, the final 
five minutes before game time are unnerving to spectators 
and players alike. Not only are there the hymns and the 
music of the bands, but there is also the arrival of the 
royal party, the brandishing of pennants and rosettes in 

RIVAL CAPTAINS, Manchester City's Roy Paul (left) and 
Newcastle United's Jimmy Secular lead their players onto field. 
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the colors of the favored teams and finally there is the 
ear-splitting roar which greets the two teams as they jog 
up the tunnel under the stands and onto the field. 

No soccer professional is ever quite impervious to the 
Wembley "final” atmosphere. Not that there is a lot of 
money in it for him — a mere $56 if he is on the winning 
side, plus a cut in $1,540 shared by approximately 25 team- 
mates on his club roster. It is always easy to spot a nerv- 
ous soccer player at Wembley. He can’t step off a pitch- 
ing mound to wipe his forehead nor out of a batting box 
lo knock mud from his cleats, so he prances up and down 
even on a warm day as if he sought to restore his circula- 
tion— anything rather than stand still in the face of the 
drama before him. 

A.s drama, this year’s Cup Final had practically every- 
thing. First of all, it was an upset. Manchester City was 
favored to win. The club .stood higher than Newcastle in 
the league table. When Hungary whipped England at 
Wembley two years ago and proved that England could no 
longer claim to be unquestioned world soccer masters, 
Manchester City was the only club which decided to change 
continued on yiexf page 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, attending games with Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Princess Margaret, presents cup lo Captain Secular. 




CUP FINAL) 

contintied from po'je 23 

its Style of play. Traditional British 
style is for the center forward to lie 
well up in the field while his tw'o in- 
side forwards hang back to feed him 
the ball. Manchester copied the Hun- 
gariai\s by pushing up their inside for- 
wards and pulling back the center. 
This had the result of drawing the 
opposing center half, whose job it is 
to take care of the center, too far from 
his own goal, creating a gap which 
was exploited by the other Manches- 
ter attackers. 

These tactics took Manchester close 
to the head of the league this season 
and made them 2-1 favorites to beat 
Newcastle at Wembley. 

Newca.stle, though, had something 
important in its favor: luck. It is a 
team apparently born under a lucky 
star. It was playing its 10th final (no 
other club has reached the final so 
often) and its third at Wembley in 
five years. “Wembley, indeed,” re- 
marked The Times, “has become to 
Newcastle w'hat coal is to Newcastle.” 

THE MANCHESTER POETS 

This season, Newcastle reached the 
final unimpressively, scraping through 
narrow wins against weak clubs. More 
than once they had won only by a 
lucky-looking goal. But the truth is 
that they made their luck, playing 
tough, straightforward, opportunistic 
soccer. The morning of the Cup Final, 
Scottie Hall summed it up in the Lon- 
don Daily Sketch: 

“Manchester are the poets, the cre- 
ators of soccer beauty. Newcastle are 
the sound Jobbing plumbers. Bui un- 
like the race of plumbers, Newcastle 
never forget to bring their tools to the 
job. I hereby nominate Newcastle.” 


In the Mirror, Bob Ferrier agreed: 

“7'hejr [Newca.<;tle’s| blundering in- 
discretions and sheer audacity go be- 
yond belief. Just as they are the ma.s- 
ters of not doing the obvious, so they 
are masters at making the most of ‘to- 
day’ . . . they have the marrow of 
greafne-ss in their bones. 

“But there is something more. They 
walk in company with the gods that 


AND HERE AT HOME 

Two of the top English soccer teams. 
Sunderland and Huddersfield, and a 
crack German eleven from Nuremberg 
are currently touring the L’.S. and playing 
local and all-star teams in New York, 
Philadelphia, ('hicago, Detroit and St. 
Louis. Sunderland, which went to the 
semifinaLs in the English Challenge Cup 
competilion, and Huddersfield, which 
went to the sixth round, also will play in 
-Montreal. Winnipeg and Toronto before 
the tour ends on June 5. Nuremberg, 
with. several players from the world cham- 
pionship West German team in its line- 
up. was scheduled to conclude its L'.S. 
tour against .Sunderland at Ebbets Field. 
Brooklyn this week. 


guard this game of football. They are 
the chosen, the darlings, the silver- 
spoon boys. Call it second sight or a 
sporting sixth sense— whatever it is, 
Newcastle have it, and it always brings 
them home when all seems clearly 
lost.” 

Just before the start of the game 
Newcastle looked like a team sure of 
its destiny. The players were relaxed 
as they stood at attention to shake 
hands with the Queen and the Duke. 
Manchester looked tense, keyed up. 

Newcastle coolness brought one of 


the quickest goals in Wembley history. 
From the corner flag their winger, Len 
White, banged the ball to the head of 
Jackie Milburn, standing, unforgiva- 
bly unmarked, 12 yards outside the 
Manchester goal. Milburn swayed 
back, then snapped his head forward, 
hitting the ball with all the strength 
his neck could summon. It went like a 
bullet to the underside of the crossbar 
of the Manchester goal, bounced clown 
on the right side (for Milburn) and 
Newcastle was one up 45 seconds after 
the kickoff. 

MEADOWS IS INJURED 

Worse was to follow for Manchester. 

In the 19th minute their right fud- 
back, Jimmy Meadows, raced for the 
ball in competition with Newcastle’s 
will-of-the-wisp left winger, Bobby 
Mitchell. Meadows forgot the dragging 
power of the unusually thick Wembley 
grass: the deals of his right shoe caught 
in the turf and he fell, tearing the liga- 
ments of his knee, which might be 
enough to put him out of soccer for 
good. Certainly it ended his appear- 
ance at Wembley, and luckless Man- 
chester was left with 10 men. 

Since .substitutions are not permit- 
ted in British soccer, the dice were now 
heavily loaded in Newcastle’s favor. 
Just the same, it was under this han- 
dicap that Manchester began to play 
high-class football, rewarded .SO sec- 
onds before the end of the first half with 
an equalizing goal, brilliantly headed 
by Bobby Johnstone. 

In the second half the strain told, 
and Newcastle put the game on ice 
with two more goals. In the closing 
minutes the Manchester goalkeeper, 
Bert Trautmann (a former German 
POW who is now the idol of Manches- 
ter fans), was mercilessly peppered by 
the Newcastle forwards, and the score 
might easily have been much higher. 
Scenting victory, Newcastle support- 
ers around the great bowl began to 
chant Blaijdon Races, the triumphant 
tribal song of northeast England. 

Then it was the long final whistle, 
and Jimmy Secular, Newcastle cap- 
tain, getting the cup from the hands of 
the Queen, and the Manchester squad, 
tired and .sweating, trotting into the 
tunnel, heads low. Then wave after 
wave of cheers crashing across the arena 
as Scoular walked over the field, happi- 
ly waving the cup, his colleagues in the 
black-and-white striped shirts waving 
too and grinning in the greatest mo- 
ment of their lives. Finally the crowd, 
reluctant to leave, thinning slowly. 

Another Cup Final was history — 
and Newcastle luck had held. '■J- n_d) 
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ATTACK. IS STOPPED IN SCORING TRY BY N E WC ASTLEf U NITCO'S GO, 


DON REVIE (LEFT). 


NEWCASTLE UNITED PLAYERS GET READY TO TOAST VICTORY Wl' 


OECORATI 



SA M JONES OF CHICAGO CUBS THRO WS HARD TO PROTECT SUCCESSFULLY NO-HITTEI 


As the symphony of baseball swung 
into its second month, the pitching 
theme reached an artful peak. Sad 
Sara Jones, a 29-year-old right-hander 
picked up by the Chicago Cubs in 
the trade which sent Ralph Kiner to 
Cleveland, fired a no-hitter against 
Pittsburgh’s version of the whiz kids. 
Munching a single toothpick through- 
out the game (he usually consumes 


CITATIONS go to Dodger Manager Walter Alston, honored by 
National Pickle Packers Association "for getting out of the biggest 


pickle of the year,” and Jackie Robinson, who was sued for $40,000 
by a Milwaukee couple struck by Robinson’s flying bat last year. 



HIM AFTER FINAL OUT. SOMEWHAT WILD IN BEGINNING. JONES'S CURVE WAS MAGNIFICENT ATIGAME’S END 


seven or eight), Jones gave up seven 
walks, struck out six to win 4-0 and 
record the 93rd no-hitter since 1900. 
Jones came close to being pulled out of 
the game in the ninth inning when he 
walked the first three Pirates to face 
him. After a conference with Manager 
Stan Hack, however, he fanned the side. 

Some sharp contrapuntal crescendos 
of booming bats were offered to offset 


the beguiling pitching themes (there 
have been three one-hitters in addi- 
tion to Jones's magnion opus). The 
New York Yankees’ aging boy wonder 
Mickey Mantle became the 86th 
player in the major leagues to hit 
three home runs in one game, and Ted 
William.s, with his divorce settlement 
arranged, could afford to return to play 
for the Boston Red Sox {below right). 


Some sideline notes of the symphony 
were a variety of citations to Manager 
Waller Alston of the far-front-running 
Brooklyn Dodgers and Dodger Jackie 
Robinson {below left). Backing up the 
entire orchestration were the smash- 
ing climaxes between catcher and base 
runner at the pay-off position of 
home plate as recorded in the fine 
press photographs on pages 28 and 29. 



SLUGGER Mickey Manlle pose.s with bats, indicating two Williams practices bunting after joining the Boston Red Sox for 

home runs hit left-handed, one right-handed against Detroit. Ted an estimated $80,000. Williams expects to be ready after a week. 


WONDERFUL WORLD coitfnmed 




ROLLING SLIDE by Jim Finigan of the Kansas City Athletics 
is blocked by Hal Smith of the Baltimore Orioles, who puts the ball on 
Finigan. The Athleties’ third baseman tried to score on foul flyout. 



STAND-UP CHARGE by Dodger Pee Wee Reese 
fails to jar ball loose from Cub Catcher Harry Chiti. 
Reese was doubled on a throw by Outfielder Jim King. 



. . . BASEBALL'S MOMENT OF TRUTH FOR 




DESPERATION SLIDE by Bill Vifdon, St. Louis Cardinal outfielder, fails to 
evade tag by Ray Katt, New York Giant catcher. Virdon attempted to score 
from first on Musial’s double, but Alvin Dark relayed Willie Mays’s throw in time. 


FORCEOUT on Phillie Second Baseman Bobby Mor- 
gan is made by Catcher Bill Sarni of Cardinals. With 
the bases loaded, Phillie Outfielder Del Ennis grounded 
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to Shortstop Alex Grammas, who made back- inexperienced rookie First Baseman J. W. Porter of the Detroit Tigers inter- 
hand stop and threw to Sarni. Catcher quickly feres with Catcher Bob Wilson. Both players went after pop-up hit by Hank Bauer of 
yanked his foot away to avoid being spiked. the New York Yankees, and Porter, normally an outfielder, actually made the catch. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


A CHAMPION 

By the end of the week the World’s Champion New York 
Giants had won only 15 games, had lost 13. Newspaper 
stories said Manager Leo Durocher was feuding with Club 
Owner Horace Stoneham. Perhaps the stories were true; 
perhaps they were not (Durocher denied them). But one 
thing was obvious: the mo.st controversial figure in baseball 


IN TROUBLE 

was back in his accustomed position, squarely on the spot. 
As these pictures indicate, Leo Durocher’s courso—like 
that of true love— has ne\-er been a smooth one. But there 
was more to the small-town Durocher boy than the ’20s 
“zoot suit” he wore to Atlanta, just as there is more to 
the ‘‘dandy little manager” than his won-and-lost record. 




A SNAPPY DRESSER, Durocherlooked “sharp” 

even when taking train for the minors at Atlanta. 



BATTING STANCE fooled nobody when Durocher came up to Yankees from 
Hartford in 1925. A good glove man, Leo’s lifetime batting average is a puny .247. 


A PRO AT POOL, Leo wangled invitation to play 
in World Pocket Billiard Championships in 1929. 
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PUGNACIOUS, Leo has nev- 
er lost umpire baiting ability. 



ANT(-J|M CROW, Durocher supported 
Jackie Robinson in try for big-league job. 



MIS THIRD WIFE. Larainc Day, brought polish to her raucous hu.s- 
band and made Durocher a member of respectable Hollywood society. 


SERIES TRIUMPH in 19r)4 brought congratulations from 
old teammate Frank Frisch to Leo and his adopted son Chris. 


FOR THE REAL STORY OF LEO DUROCHER 


. . . Turn the page to the first part of 
Robert Shaplen’s three-part study of 
the Massachusetts French Canadian 
who was good field, no hit, all gall. Leo 
Durocher, to paraphrase Churchill, is 


a myth wrapped in a legend. For the 
first time the facts and fancies are sepa- 
rated and put in historical context. The 
personality which alternately charms 
and antagonizes, the skills which bring 


victory one season and the emotions 
which produce disaster the next are 
trenchantly described. Leo Durocher is 
many things to many men— and wom- 
en. All hi.s nine lives begin on page 32. 
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PH0T0GR.4PH BY HY BESKIN 


The Nine Lives of 
Leo Durocher 

by ROBERT SHAPLEN 


PART I: BRIDGE TO YESTERDAY 


He came up scrappin}?, spendinji, living it up; more than any olher 

modern ballplayer, Durocher upholds the tlying-spikc tradition of Ty Cobb 


E ver since he popped up and off as one of the freshest 
bushers on record, with the World’s Champion New 
York Yankees in the spring of 1928, Leo Ernest Durocher, 
manager of the World's Champion New York Giants in the 
spring of 1955, has been baseball’s most persistent and 
perplexing problem child. From the Yankee Stadium to 
the Polo Grounds is hardly more than a stone’s throw across 
the Harlem River — Durocher’s famous gravel voice almost 
carries across on a clear and sonic day— but in the 20-odd 
years since he has moved from one park to the other the 
man who many think has become the best field manager in 
the game has traveled a long and perilous path of alternate 
failure and success. 

Durocher has been his own worst enemy — except for the 
players involved in the dismal Black Sox scandal of 1919, 
no one has come so close to having his career permanently 
and dishonorably ended. Yet some of his best friends have 
been baseball’s biggest men, such as Branch Rickey, who 
have fathered and protected him through constant crises. 
A gambler all his life, cleaning up or going to the cleaners, 
Durocher, as one Giant official recently put it, “was born 
with a pair of dice in his hands, and every roll has always 
had to be seven.’’ Winning at whatever he does has been 
his only true religion. Alternately jeered and cheered, he 
has won three pennants, had three wives, hates umpires, 
loves children and, in his 51st year, having reached his 
supreme professional goal, is still as unpredictable as he is 
full of almost agonizing enthusiasm and energy. 

In some respects Durocher has become the incarnation 
of baseball itself. No man better bridges the gap between 
the era of flashing spikes, personified by the great Ty Cobb, 
who once threatened to tear the young Durocher limb from 
limb, and the far more genteel mood of today, when rookies 
are lured with bonuses and treated with kid gloves and 
fond persuasion. The progression of nicknames and descrip- 
tions of Durocher over a quarlerof a century— from Lippy, 
Sharpie and the Gassiest of the Gashousers, to the Dandy 
Little Manager, Lovable Leo and the Little Shepherd of 
Coogan’s Bluff— is a significant catalogue that reveals as 


much, if not more, about the change in the game as it does 
about the change in the man. While the latter may still be 
more apparent than real, and while Durocher, in moments 
of eruption, will chameleunically assume his earlier harsh 
colors, he has learned how to count 10 (or at least fivei be- 
fore blowing up. Nowadays, although he can still deal 
fulsomely in four-letter expletives, he has been heard to ex- 
claim, in a fit of tempered pique, “Goodness gracious. 

Simply because Durocher has been so many things to so 
many men (and women), and so many different things to 
himsel; as well, there have been more arguments about him 
than about any other player or manager in modern base- 
ball, and they will undoubtedly continue until he hangs 
up his spikes. In his many manifestations Durocher has 
been a pool player, card shark, fashion plate, Lothario, Hol- 
lywood celebrity, TV star, topflight golfer, doting father 
and above all, of course, shortstop and manager. In spite of 
his current success and new aspect of maturity, he has 
been in trouble so often that even his best friends will agree 
with Branch Rickey that “Leo will never be out of the 
woods.’’ Rickey, who retains the greatest respect and admi- 
ration for Durocher although his faith in him at times has 
been oddly demonstrated, recently remarked, not without 
a note of paternal sadness, “Leo has the most fertile talent 
in the world for making a bad situation infinitely worse." 
Contrariwise, both in baseball and, it would now' seem, in 
his private life as well, Durocher can also improve on a bad 
situation with a marvelous combination of zeal and wit 
and charm. “Leo is the kind of manager who can take a 
fifth-place team and finish last with it,” one of his admir- 
ing competitors says. “But, more importantly, he can take 
a team that ought to finish third and bring it in first.” 

Since this sort of pattern has marked hfs whole career, 
1955 promises to be no exception for Durocher. Last year 
he could do nothing wrong; all the dice he threw were 
lucky. This year he already has his hands full with the 
Dodgers off to their incredible start, and the rest of the 
league, notably the Milwaukee Braves, strengthened. 1; 

coi/linui’d on poyr fl5 
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HUNTING THE 


Alaska’s brown bears are America’s biggest game. Here 
is how a party of businessmen stalked their trophies 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIN 

THE --KOOIAK BEAR" WAS FLOATING HOME OF THE HUNTERS 


ASK A MAN who has just come back from a spring bear 
hunt in Alaska how he lived, and you could scarcely 
expect to hear Ihat^he slept and ate on a yacht most of the 
time, spotting his quarry from the deck as the ship cruised 
leisurely along. The impression of spring bear hunting in 
Alaska thus created would be essentially a false one, even 
if the statement were true. Yet this is just how Leo Pavelie 
and the Jim Nashes of New York, and Walter Stocklin of 
Philadelphia, did go bear hunting last May. Only what 
they remember is not the luxury of the yacht Kodiak Bear, 
chartered from their guide, the late Charlie Madsen; but 
mostly days of unbelievable climbing, dashed hopes, the 
tension that built up unbearably as days went by without 
a shot fired at game. 

Much of this was old stuff to the two most experienced 
hunters, Leo Pavelie, who is president of Pavelie Color, Inc., 
a film-processing establishment in New York, and to Wal- 
ter Stocklin, a vice president of the Hutchins .'\gency (ad- 
vertising) in Philadelphia. But to Jim Nash, president of an 
industrial design studio in New York, and his wife it was 
not. Stocklin and Pavelie had got the Nashes interested in 


hunting to the extent of their making a Wyoming big- 
ganre trip and an African safari. But Alaska — and its 
exertions— was new to them. So were its frustrations. Mrs. 
Nash clawed her way up mountains four times without 
getting a shot. 

On the other hand, at twilight on the eighth day, as 
she sat watching a beach with her husliand, hoping a bear 
would come down to feed while there was still shooting 
light, she saw a great form appear. She signaled to her 
husband; it was his turn to shoot. Jim Nash killed the 
bear with two shots— the largest brownie taken in 1954, 
according to skull measurements, whicli is the way to assess 
a bear for trophy purposes. 

That same day Walter Stocklin shot his bear, no record 
breaker but a very worthwhile trophy nevertheless. Thanks 
to the vagaries of this difficult hunting— perhaps a twig 
snapping loudly at the wrong moment or a whimsical breeze 
that shifted at the end of a climb, warning the game — it 
was five more days before Leo Pavelie at last got his 
trophy. For details of that triumph, and other experiences 
of the hunters in their search, see the following pages. 





PLANNING HUNT, Guide Madsen (af 
wheel) describe.s area to Pavelie, Mrs. Nash. 

^—MAGNIFICENT PRIZE SHOT BY JIM NASH IS HOISTED ABOARD BY HIS GUIDE 


ARRIVING at Kodiak after flight from 
the East, hunler-s find usual Alaskan rain. 


ROUGH PASSAGE rocks Mrs. Jim Nash 
as yacht head.s for Uyak Bay to begin hunt. 
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BEAR HUNT continued from ptiyc 35 



THIRD DAY begins With Waller Stocklin 
loading movie camera as the Nashes watch. 



FINAL CHECK of the sighted-in rifles us 
made on a beach. Jim Nash is shooting. 



F OURTH DAY finds a party traveling by outboard to the head of Uyak Bay, “glassing” 
the -slopes as they go. Occa.siona)ly an overnight .stop was made on the shore in tents. 



SEVENTH DAY ended with Stocklin 
tabot’c) excitedly spotting a very big bear. 


EIGHTH DAY and the hunters are out 
early. Said Stocklin: “He’s still up there!” 




LOOKING for game as yacht Kodiak Bear 
parallels shore line, all hands search heights. 



STILL SEARCHING a.shore, two guides and 
their hunters (Stocklin and Pavelle) find a bear. 



ASHORE AND EAGER, huntcrs and guides 
prepare for a fast ascent of the mountain in 
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WATCHING a bear on snow, party now on wandering bear revealed by powerful telephoto lens is actually about 4,000 
cannery dock decide it is too late to hunt, feet from the watchers. Stalks are planned in the hope a bear will remain in same area. 
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BEAR HUNT 

rontinui’d from page 37 



T he 13th day was lucky for Pa- 
velle. Since the eighth day, wlien 
Jim Nash and Walter Slocklin shot 
their bears, there had been only keen 
frustration and unfortunate breaks for 
him and Mrs. Nash. Now, the day be- 
fore the hunt was scheduled to end, 
Pavelle set out once more to search for 
the bear Madeleine Nash had failed to 
find the day before. 


BEAR NECESSITIES 

The usual fall biii-Kamp hunliriK clothfs will 
do, but the followinK arc rniists: hip bools, 
ponrho or rain jacket, waterproof hat. Ar- 
rangements witli an outfitter should he made 
a year in advance. As for expenses, ihesr’ were 
Leo Pavelle’s personal costs: 

Custom-made rifle with 'scope ^ !)]5 

Hunting license .'>0 

Riuind-lrip air fare. K.Y. to Kodiak '>tl6 

r<jo<i, drink, yaelil charier l..-)U0 

Rug from the skin of his trophy ISO 

Total fS.lHl 


It was a beautiful day. The climb 
wont well and in something less than 
three hours the trio reached a position 
which they estimated would put I'a- 
velle above the quarry. A shot bear 
nearly always runs downhill; it is bet- 
ter to be above it. 

Now came the bad part. If the ani- 
mal had decided to leave the country 
while they climbed, they were done. 
For all its size a brown bear, or a Ko- 
diak as it is also called, can traverse the 
most difficult ground with ease. 

The men sat down to wait and 
watch. Finally one of the guides said, 
“I think he is still here.” Pavelle said 
nothing. Nick and Grisha had hunted 
bears for 30 years; they could practi- 
cally smell their presence. One of them 
slipped away downhill. ‘T am going to 
snap some branches,” he said. "Wait.” 

An instant later the bear appeared 
below Pavelle, running hard through 
the brush. Up came the .416 rifle, cus- 
tom made for just such a moment. 
With an experienced hunter’s preci.se 
movements, quick but unhurried, Leo 
Pavelle got off four shots. Three of 
them struck the bear with devastating 
effect and it fell in the snow. 


MOMENT or KILL come."! at last for 
Pavelle as he gets off .shot at his bear. Be- 
low, he signals his victory to friends aboard 
the yacht after 13 days of uncertainty. 


MOMENT OF TRIUMPH is relished by 
Stocklin as he poses with his huge trophy. 
Both he and Nash made their kills with 
.375 Magnum rifles using 'scope sights. 
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HUNT'S END comes for Leo Pavelle as he descends to the 
distant bay flanked by his guides, one of whom carries the skin of 
a bear he has just shot. The day before, Mrs. Nash made the 
arduous climb to these heights for the same animal but had to 
return without getting a chance for a shot. Still exhausted the 
next day, she suggested Pavelle try for it and directed him to it. 


HAPPY HUNTERS Walter Stocklin and Madeleine Na.sh em- 
brace before the drying skin of the huge brown bear killed by 
her husband. This near-record animal’s pelt wa.s later made into 
a magnificent rug which is approximately 10 feet 4 inches square. 


BEAR HUNT continued 
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T hose are handsome creations they’re 
showing in today’s shop windows and 
fashion magazines. 

But whal editor or window’ trimmer 
would dream of .show'ing them on 
anything but a slender figure? 

Wonderful whal a figure can do 
for a dress! But just as wonderful 
what the modern trend to lighter 
food and drink is doing for 
the modern figure. 

That is the trend with w'hich 
Pepsi-Cola has kept pace. Today’s 
Pepsi is never heavy, never too sweet. 

It is the modern, the light refreshment. 
Refresh without filling. Have a Pepsi. 


DRAWINGS BY GRAMBS MIU.ER 



by SPARSE GREY HACKLE 

stream 


THE DRY-FLY 
TEMPLE ON 
: BEAVERKILL 

yn Fly Fishers Club on the East’s most celebrated trout 
gs fast to the old order, disdaining creature comforts 


M ay is a time of sudden torment 
for city-trapped trout fishermen. 
Spring’s fir.st hot sun warms their backs 
and then insidiously conjures up vi- 
sions of some favorite trout stream. 
The fish will be rising, and they will he 
big fish, feeding methodically in ea.sy 
position for a dry fly. One sees these 
bemu.sed and transplanted souls stand- 
ing vacantly by bus stop and traffic 
light, and I dare say people have been 
looking hard at we lately, for I have 
been troubled by an old but delightful 
reverie about the Fly Fishers Club of 
Brooklyn, which is situated on a lovely 
stretch of the Beaverkill in the Cats- 
kill Mountains of New York. 

It is the oldest club on the river 
and, in fact, one of the oldest in the 
country, its origin being lost some- 
where in the 1870s. Founded by a 
group of wealthy Brooklyn brewers, 
the members (limited to 20t have al- 
ways been such worshippers of “things 
as they are” that the club has re- 
mained almost completely unchanged, 
phy.sicaily or spiritually, since its in- 
corporation in 1895. They are the same 
now, a little group of lotus eaters who 
dwell in a world apart. 

Only reluctantly do the members 
acknowledge the obvious necessity of 
replacing departed fellows, imposing 
such almost-impossible standards of 
like-mindedness and conformity for 
admission that this is one organization 
from which it is no reproach to be 


blackballed. In fact, the pre.sent mem- 
bers are agreed that if they themselves 
were now being proposed as candidates 
they would be turned down without 
exception. This is the spirit of the 
club: that everything is perfect the 
way it is— let us keep it that way. 

This passion for the past carries 
them to inordinate lengths. Take, for 
instance, the big two-story log cabin 
which has always been the clubhouse. 
On the wall of the one-Toom lower floor 
hangs a grocery-store calendar for the 
year 1910. Even to stretch a hand to- 
ward this ancient, fly-specked relic 
elicits outraged cries and warnings. 



The rough board floor is covered 
with a mud-caked rug of unknown 
color. When two of us new members 
essayed to remove and beat this tat- 
tered relic Scotty Conover, doyen of 
the club, leaped onto it in a heroic atti- 
tude and exclaimed, “That rug was 
put down in 1912, the year I joined. 
It has never been off the floor since and 
it is not going to be taken up now!” 


The great fireplace below the foot- 
thick flagstone mantelpiece contains a 
deposit of ashes two feet deep. We 
removed about a foot of it before we 
were discovered, and we never wholly 
lived down the opprobrium which de- 
•scended on us for our sacrilege. A new 
member, who naively offered to have 
the cabin wired for electricity at his 
own expense, .shocked the members 
into apcechlcssnoss, and this sacrilege 
wa.s Vjlamed for a crack that appeared 
in the fireplace. 

AN ANCIENT LAMP 

The sole illumination in the cabin 
is an old-fashioned hanging lamp that 
was stolen long ago from a country 
church. Directly under it is a small 
table on which each member, as he 
enters, deposits his bottle; additionally 
there is a pitcher of the icy spring 
water that flows perpetually from a 
pipe in the front yard — water which 
is agony to the teeth and a frigid bene- 
diction to the palate. 

No one can recall clearly how long 
the lamp and the table have been 
there, but all agree that the lamp has 
leaked kerosene onto the table— and 
into the pitcher — ever since it was 
hung up. You may think that the leak 
might be repaired, or the table moved, 
or that at least the pitcher might be 
shifted, but that would be only be- 
cause you do now know ihe Brooklyn 
conlinned on next page 
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NEW! Golf Clubs 
for Youngsters 


It’s no longer necessary to cut 
down clubs for the younger set. 
Leading manufacturers are noiv 
making a line of clubs for young- 
sters, featuring Starmakkr 
Shafts, especially developed 
by True Temper to fit the exact 
needs of teen-age boys and girls. 



The Starmakeh Shaft is made 
of .special boron alloy .steel; 
stronger without increa.se in 
weight. Uniform wall thickness 
and weight distribution bring 
surprising power and direction 
control to teen-age swings. 

Have your pro fit your 
youngsters with clubs of 
their very own . . . then 
start them out right by 
playing a round with them 
as often as you can. You’ll 
all enjoy it. True Temper 
Corporation, Geneva, 0. 


I RUE lEMPER 

BOLE SHAFTS 


Irtje Temper, femous for finest quality, in fishing tackle, 
farm, garden, home and industrial tools. 


DRY-FLY TEMPLE 

continued jrom page !,S 

Fly Fi.shers. Every highball that has 
been consumed in the club during all 
those years has featured a slight but 
terribly definite flavor of kerosene. 

The same willingness to sanctify a 
traditional disability prevails in the 
dormitory, the single room constitut- 
ing the upper floor of the cabin. Here 
unyielding cots bear mattresses of geo- 
logic age, each with its hills and val- 
leys disposed in an individual terrain. 
Each member has learned how to 
wind himself between the lumps in his 
own bed, and if a newcomer takes an- 
other member’s bed he will hear bitter 
prote.station. 

DEVOTION TO THE PAST 

To he at the club for opening day 
is to realize how the devotion of the 
members to the past inures them to 
present privation. The hardy anglers 
.spend the evening in front of the blast- 
furnace fireplace fortifying themselves 
internally to prevent their entire rear 
aspects from freezing solid. When the 
inner stiffness approximates the outer, 
each picks up a huge load of gray 
camp blankets and a kerosene lamp 
and climbs to the loft. How they have 
avoided burning down the cabin long 
ago by this procedure is a mystery. 

Some take off a few clothes, and 
there was once an exhibitionist who 
got into pajamas, but standard prac- 
tice is to take off only the hat and 
shoes. Daybreak finds not even an ear 
or a nose visible, but one cowering 
figure, more valiant or less enduring 
than the rest, will finally force himself 
out of bed to dash downstairs, chunk 
up the lire and clench his chattering 
teeth on the neck of a bottle. As the 
room warms— a little — the other sleep- 
era come scurrying down to seize their 
bottles and back up to the blaze too. 
The lavatory is the spring-water pipe 
out in the yard. In warm w'eather 
they strip down and wash there, shav- 
ing with mirrors propped against the 
porch railing, but on opening day they 
just rinse their hands. 

The club’s shame is the handsome 
new (20-year-old) mess hall stand- 
ing behind the cabin, which had to 
be built simply because the old one 
burned down. But correspondingly its 
pride is the backhouse, which was 
torn from its mooring and knocked 
askew years ago when the pilot of the 
county snowplow was induced with 
a bottle of gin to dear the lane one' 
opening day. Becoming a bit overin- 
duced, he turned too short and the 


plow engaged the corner of the back- 
house. It has been allowed to remain 
just as it dropped, and the members 
boast of its generous ventilation and 
erratic geometry. 


THE 18 MEMBERS 


Harold H. Koswcll. 
W.-mlU- I,. Collins. 

E. Conovt'r (honorary), 
WooUoy ,S. C’onoviT. 

H. Dayton (honorary), 
Clarence .S. Decker. 
Victor B. tteibel, 

Edward Meyer. 

/>r. John .S. Morphy, 
William Naden. 

Auhrt*y Pershouse, 

C. Leslie Itiee, 

William Richardson, 
Volney K. Richter, 

Wiihur E. Smith. 

Homer R. Stoughton, 
Oakleigh I,. Thorne, 

John E. WoodrulT, 


Grefinwich, Conn. 
Woodmen*, N.Y. 
Matlison. Conn. 
Gliilfnnl. Conn. 
Roxhiiry, Conn. 
Stony Point, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Now York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Englewood. N.J. 
Red Bank. N.J. 

Carmel, Conn. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 

Tappan, N.Y. 
New York. N.Y. 
Vero Ueach, Fla. 


Nowadays two henchmen occupy 
the club’s little world along with the 
members. One is Joe Hardenburgh, 
whose farm lies hidden beyond the 
apple trees; he keeps an eye on things 
in addition to \Corking a hardscrabble 
farm on which crops are dragged up 
rather than raised. This laconic de- 
scendant of the patroon who held the 
far-flung Hardenburgh Patent is best 
depicted by his reply to a suggestion 
that he might find at a country auction 
something that he would want. “I got 
everything J want now,” said Joe. 

The other retainer is Bert Cable, the 
best short-order cook in the world, who 
runs the mess hall and looks after the 
clubhouse during the season. Like Joe, 
Bert doesn’t really work for the club; 
he just comes up to help out his friends. 
The two are a true part of the atmos- 
phere of this ethereal cosmos. 

For so it is. This is the land of the 
lotus, to enter which is to come under 
the spell of a dreaming languor, an en- 
chantment of restfulness that makes 
the world outside hazy and unreal. 
The energetic visitor drives up the lane 
in a shower of gravel, bustles in with 
his equipment, sits down to catch his 
breath, and is lost. In this natural 
bower, where nothing can be seen but 
the trees and the sky, he idles to watch 
the line to the hills, to hear the birds 
at their housekeeping and the river 
whispering on its stones. 

The river itself fits into the spell, 
for this is the Little River, the Bea- 
verkill above its junction with the 
Willowemoc, the stream to which its 
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disciples return again and again, for- 
saking the Certainties of lordly pre- 
serves. The Big River from Roscoe to 
the town of East Branch — from The 
Junction to The Jaws— is a challenge, 
but the Little River is an invitation. 
This dozen miles of the loveliest dry- 
fly water in America, from The Junc- 
tion to the source, is what the old- 
timers referred to when they wrote of 
the Beaverkill. Except for a short 
length of state-owned water some miles 
up, it is still just as it was then. A road 
follows the stream up from Roscoe, 
but it soon becomes a washboarded 
red-dirt track with an ugly habit of 
tipping cars into the river, so that 
visitors to the stale water prefer to go 
in another way. All that disturbs the 
melody of the living countryside along 
the Little River is the bouncing of an 
occasional farm truck. 

And, as the river has not changed, 
so have not the Brooklyn Fly Fishers, 
for whom the good old days still sur- 
vive. Theirs is the last stand, the loyal 
Old Guard, the final vanishing rem- 
nant of the old-fashioned American 
dry-fly purists. Ac first glance it seems 
strange that this group, more than any 
other, should exemplify the classic 
tradition of the dry fly. But these are 
the American purists. Here as no- 
where else there is exemplified the pure 
gospel of American dry-fly fishing ex- 
actly as its prophet, George M. L. La- 
Branche, engraved it on the atone tab- 
lets of The Dry Fly and Faat Water— 
the gospel that it doesn’t matter what 
fly you use but only how you present 



it (“the position of the fly on the water 
and its action”); the gospel of fishing 
the water rather than the rise and the 
broken water rather than the smooth. 
All the Brooklyn water is broken or at 
least ruffled at normal times; all of it 
is fished with the dry fly, and with the 
dry fly only. And though the kerosene 
lamp has finally been repaired so it no 
longer leaks, it still stands above the 
water pitcher, a constant reminder of 
the glorious past. 



H,iven. Conn.. 220 yore 


Here you need 

of new ’55 clubs 




When you step up to tee on 9th at Yale , , . 220 yards over the water 
to a split-level green surrounded by trees . . . you need the added 
direction control and power leading manufacturers are building into 
their new clubs, thanks in part to a new golf-shaft development by 
True Temper. 

The new Rocket shaft by True Temper is made of special boron 
alloy steel, stronger without increase in weight. Uniform wall 
thickness and weight distribution bring you amazing power and 
direction control. 

If you're interested in playing better golf ask your pro to 
fit your style of swing with Rocket-shafted clubs of proper 
length and flexibility . . . then FEEL the difference. 
While you’re at it . . . look at your pro’s clubs . . . odds 



are 98 to 1 he uses True Temper shafts, too. 

True Temper 
Golf Shafts 

True Temper, famous for finest quality, in fishing tackle, 
farm, garden, home and industrial tools. 
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9 Built of genuine "18*8” Stainless Steel, 
with diamond-hard Carboioy bushings 
and long-wearing nylon gears, the "Pres- 
ident,” again available, is truly- the "Finest 
Reel Ever Built." So, for a lifetime of 
proud ownership and fishing enjoyment, 
make this reel your own . . . now! 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO - season opened (or Opens), SC season closed (or closes): C— clear water; D— water dirty 
orroily;IVI -water muddy. N water at normal height: SH -slightly high: H high;VH very 
high: L low: R--ristng: F tailing. WTSO water temperature 50'. FG fishirrg good; 
FF fishing fair. FP fishingpoor OG outlook good ; OF— outlook fair, OP - outlook poor, 


TARPON: Ki-OJitUA; Tampan G. L. Ingram 
baited a handline with a 2-poutid catfish to 
catch a shark snooping around hia snook ng 
under the 22nti Street Causeway wlien 1 10- 
poun'l tarpon took bail and took cl7. He fought 
it 30 minutes with tine cutting bare hands, 
beached it at end of bridge after seven jumps. 
Boca Grande Hnlel tallied 97 fish to last Satur- 
day. with 14 over 100 pounds, biggest 134. 
Good schools reported in vicinity of new Puss 
Brirlge and Siesta Key bridge at Sarasota. 
Loat.siA.XA: Big tarpon in coastal waters are 
putting kinks in light tackle of anglers after 
mackerel and blues. 

TROUT: NEW YOltKi Esopus anglers found 
■ portal" partly open la.st week for first lime 
since SO; FF with scattered hal.chiw of Hen- 
dricksons, Quii) dorilons, sinal) eaddi.ses and 
stoneflies. but most fish taken on bait or spin 
lures; OF. tl. Beaverkill was slow last week, 
with WT in mid-60s, sporadic hatches of cad- 
di.se.s, Cahills, Hendricksons and few March 
Brown.s. level falling and whole watershed in 
need of heavy rains to keep fishing worthwhile 
through June; OG if rain. OP. F if nok 
OKEfiOv: Deschute.s and Metolius rivers L, C, 
FF, OF but .should improve when showers and 
snow Hurries abate. 

CALIPOit.siA; As SO May 14 in eight central 
Sierra counties, lower creeks were roily, higher 
water.s blocked by late snows, but bail and spin- 
fishers took many limits: best bets for ne.xt 
week are North Fork of Yuba. Plumas, North 
Fork of Feather, with OF <1 for Butte Creek, 
South Fork of the .American, Fallr-p Leaf I.ake. 
Truckee River clearing, OG. Best bets in S.F. 
area are Stevens Creek Re.servoir, Fescaredo 
and Purissima creek,« in San Mateo County- 
Best waters witliin 100 miles of L.A. are Ca- 
chuma. Big Bear and Irvine lakes, east and 
west forks of San Gabriel. Ea.st slope of Sierra 
picking up. Best bet.s are Lakes Crowley, Con- 
vict. June, Grant. Rush Creek below Silver 
Lake, upper Bishop and lower Rock creeks. 
Most creeks from Lime Pine to Bishop still H, 
SD hut bait fishermen are connecting. 
MONTANA; SO May 22 for most waters but 
high water makes OP e.xcept in lakes; best bet 
is re.servoir-cotil rolled Madison River. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: All Coastal lakes still pro- 
ducing well; lower Campbell among be.si, with 
occa-sional ;j-pountlers reported. On die main- 
land the Harrison River has had good run of 
fry. with plenty of feeding cutthroats; OG. 
For Kamloops trout. Jacko anti Canim lakes 
report FG. others around 2,000-foot level are 
open but roads are .still in bad shape. 

IDAHO; KF in Coeur il’Alene area waters; mo.st 
roads in bad shape. On Snake River, FG at 
Thou.sand Springs. .American Falls. Massacre 
Rocks below Strike Darn; trout are hungry for 
worms, roe, yellow wooly worm and renegade 
flies, and OG. 

wisruNslN: Our Brule River .spy says stream is 
I„ (\ WT.’iO-o!), weather cold and windy, fi.sb- 
ing pressure light, FF and OG. 

PENNSYLVANIA; Most Allegheny I’orest streams 
VL. (', few flies on water, FP. OP until rain 
comes: meanwhile best bets are lower ends of 
Tionesta and Oil creeks. Norl he-n-tier coun- 
ties report streams I.. C. FP, with rain badly 
needed (hut green drake-coffin fly due on wa- 
ter last week in May). State has stocked Pine 
Creek's "big water*' from Ansoma to Waler- 
ville; this canyon water is hard to get to. harder 
lo get from hut holds some fine brown.s. Loyal- 
sock agent say.s FF.'G, OfJ on stretch from Bar- 
bours to Hillsgrove. In central Penn.sylvania. 
FF,'G on A'ellow Breeches. Clarks and Stony 
creeks, but all area streams L. F. need rain. Fa- 
mous ‘‘Fisherman’s Paradise” near Bellefonte 
now open for fly-fishing only, with limit one 
trout daily (but 20-incners are commonplace 


in this experimental mile of chalks! ream where 
state replaces fi.sh daily, pound for pound). 

BLUCFtSH: NOItTll CAROLINA; Uiues from 
to 3 pounds abundant in .surf and at Oregon 
and Halleras iniel.s at Nags Heail-Hatteras 
area: trollers near Diamond Shoals and along 
edge of Gulf Stream made heavy catches last 
Saturday, and OG o/T and on throughout sum- 
mer. I, arge schools were off Morehead City and 
hitting spoon.s and feathers enthusiastically, 
but strong winii.s kept most charter boats at 
dockside; OtJ when w'eather .settles. 

FLORIDA : Schooling blup.s are Just off Dog Island 
Reef near Carrahelle (NW coast) and attack- 
ing red-and-white top-water plugs. 

MARYi.ANi); FF.'G at f)cean City Inlet for blues 
averaging 2 [lound.s. and 0<J rest of May. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NOVA .SCOTIA: B&st 
river last week was Nietaux (Annapolis Coun- 
ty), with St. Mary’s a poor second ; streams east 
of Halifax H, west of Halifax N, OF/G this 
week throughout province, 

.NEW CRl'-NSWiCK: Blacks ivere still showing 
last week above Doaktown on Miramiehi and 
should thus be in lower river through May 25; 
a .30-pounder wa-s killed last week near How- 
ard: sea-trout run has started. 

MAINE; Sam Ward of Deniiysville, Maine 
busted the slump at the Dennys River with a 
fj^-pound bright salmon; sea-run fish are still 
due momentarily at the Dennys, Machias and 
N'arraguagus river.s and may be there now. 

BLACK BASS: FLORIDA; Spin Fishermen Pat 
Mahan and Ray Gerber of Clearwater fushecl 
Lake Tarpon just S of Tarpon Springs, caught 
seven ba.ss that weighed S'-'.,', 8'4, 7i.‘f, 

7. 6*4- pounds, felt very good about it. 
FG and OG in headwaters of St. Johns River 
from Cheney Highway south. Little Lake Harris 
(near f.eeshurg), canals leading into Blue Cy- 
press I.ake W of Vero Reach. In NW Florida top 
bass spot is I.ake Jackson, with limit catches 
the rule and whoppers frequent; Owl Creek in 
lower Apalachh’ola River region is runner-up 
for fast action. 

Mt.ssOtiRl: SO May 28 in streams: meanwhile 
OG for Lake Clearwater, where ba.ss favor .sur- 
face lures. 

PACIFIC SALMON: IPAiiO: Chinooks are 
coming nicely over the Bonneville Dam lad- 
der. and next two weeks .should see fish taken 
from Weiser below Galloway Dam and at 
Riggins. 

CALIFORNIA; Chinook schools are still off Ferra- 
lone.s. but heavy .seas keep most anglers ashore; 
top fish from Monterey waters last week was 
Sfl-pounder boated by Waiter Williams of 
Kingsburg. Recent rains should raise level of 
upper Sacramento and may put salmon in more 
cooperative mood; OF. 

TUNA: BAIIA.MAS: A few big-game fishermen 
warming up for the coming annual Cat Cay 
Tuna Tournament had boated nine bliiefins to 
543 pounds in three days last week (and re- 
leased six others): OG. 
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- All men like to 

We have more tlian a word of assurance 
for men who doubt tlicir own judgment 
wlien it comes to choosing sportswear. 

We have a .selection of Palm Beach Tai- 
lored Sjjortswear with every item color- 
keyed so any coml)ination you select— shirt, 
jacket, slacks, walk sliorts— is fully com|3ati- 
ble... bound to be right. Color, you kn{)W, 
gives a psycliological lift— e.specially ^vlieti 
you’re fully confident your color choice is 
correct. And when it comes to fit. Palm 


kuy Sport.swear...lew 

Beach will please you. we believe, to an 
extent no other Sportswear ever has. Slacks 
and walk shorts are skillully tailored to 
look smart and stay comfortable whether 
you’re on the links or relaxing at home. 

The easy fit of the jacket lets you forget 
you’re wearing a coat. Yet a look in the mir- 
ror reveals a neck-hugging collar (thanks 
to a patented construction) and the jacket 
itself hangs with the soft, natural lines that 
custom tailors strive to achieve. See Palm 


men know^ kow! 

Beach Tailored Walk Shorts, Jackets, Slacks 
and the new Sport Shirts at better depart- 
ment and men’s stores everywhere. 

PALM BEACH FABRIC CONTAINS MOHAIR. RAYON. 
ACETATE AND 9 ".. NYLON. IN MOST STYLES. 


'Pa^nJiea£/i 




sportswear 





Some people are in the mood 
but haven't the money . . . 


Sonne people have the money 
but aren’t in the mood . . . 


Some people have both 
the mood and the money . . . 


You'll find them at the tillers of their 
sailboats heading for blue water . . . 
having Sunday dinner at the country club . . . 
driving hard-tops and station wagons twice 
as many miles a year as most families do. 

If you want the key to the new American 

market, sell these people first— who like 
the action and fun that’s inherent in sports, 
and have both the desire and the means 
to go after it and get it. 

Each week 575,000 successful young families 
settle down for some pleasurable hours 
with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. You can make 
use of this pleasure to talk business to them— 
by advertising in its pages. 


SPORTS 


magazine of 
today’s successful 
young families 


CIRCULATION NOW 575,000 



BASEBALL 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


ONE WELL-PLACED BUNT SERVED TO 
POINT UP A SOMEWHAT HISTORICAL 
FACT: THE NEW YORK YANKEES ARE 
NO LONGER BASEBALL’S BIG TEAM 


I N YanKkk Stadium where the New 
York Yankees were about to play 
the second and final game of a brief but 
possibly significant early season series 
with the Cleveland Indians, a well- 
dressed man in a charcoal-gray suit was 
giving illuminating bits of information 
to a less well-informed companion, who 
nodded amiably from time to time 
without appearing too profoundly im- 
pressed by anything that was said. 

When the game started and Bobby 
Avila of the Indians came to bat in the 
first inning, the man in the charcoal- 
gray suit poked his friend in the arm. 

“This is the guy,’’ he said, “who 
made that bunt last night that started 
everything.” 

At this, the man who had previously 
been unimpressed sat up, leaned for- 
ward and watched Avila intently. 

“Is that right?” he said. “This is the 
fellow, huh?” 

Obviously, he had been hearing 
about “the bunt that started every- 
thing.” And obviously he was im- 
pressed. This showed good sense. It 
was a bunt {see drawing below) well 
worth remembering, and it pointed up 
a situation that even Casey Stengel 
can’t gloss over. 

The bunt came in the third inning of 
the game played between the Indians 
and the Yankees the night before and 


was a masterpiece of conception and 
execution. It tipped the game in the In- 
dians’ favor (they won 9-6), probably 
the series as well (the unworrted Indi- 
ans won again the next day against the 
previously undefeated Bob Turley) 
and possibly the season. 

This last may sound a little far- 
fetched, the season being less than 25 
games old at the time, but it seems less 
so when Avila's bunt is viewed as an- 
other impressive contribution to the 
ever-growing pile of testimony that 
the Indians are now the Big Team in 
the American League. There is no 
doubt that they have the big pitchers 
and the big hitters and the alert get- 
the-break get-the-jump players who 
win ball games and pennants. 

Consider the setting. The Indians had 
come into New York on a four-game 
winning streak. They were in first place 
(two games ahead of the Yankees, who 
were tied for second with the White 
Sox), mostly by reason of 11 victories 
in 13 games against the four second- 
division clubs, an old Indian habit. 

If the Yankees could beat the Indi- 
ans both games they could squeeze 
past Cleveland in the league standings. 
More than that, they would put the 
Indians in their proper place by mak- 
ing it plain that, while the Indians 
might steal pennants by beating the 


blood and bone out of the second divi- 
sion, they still could not beat New 
York. The Indians haven’t won a sea- 
son’s series from the Yankees in 10 
years. 

It was just the kind of challenge the 
Yankees used to rise to, the kind of 
series they used to win. This time they 
lost. They lost because the Indians 
outhit them, outpitched them, forced 
the fight to them, put pressure on them, 
made the breaks and took advantage 
of the breaks. 

They lost because of things like Bob- 
by Avila’s bunt. This is how that play 
came about. 

In the Tuesday night game the Yan- 
kees had a 1-0 lead going into the top 
of the third inning. With one out Don 
Larsen — who was on trial for his ma- 
jor league existence — walked his oppos- 
ing pitcher, Bob Lemon. 

A1 Smith worked a walk too and 
suddenly Larsen was in trouble. Two 
men were on base with only one out, 
and Avila, A1 Rosen, Ralph Kiner and 
the rest of the meat-and-muscle part of 
the Indians’ batting order coming up. 
The potential tying run was on second, 
wanting only a base hit to be realized. 

The Yankees arranged their infield 
defense for a double play. A1 Smith, 
leading off first base, looked toward 
Avila and raised his eyebrows. 

“I knew he was going to bunt,” 
Smith said. “There wasn’t any sign on, 
but when you play with a guy you get 
to know what he’s going to do.” 

“I was bunting for a hit,” Avila said. 
A sacrifice bunt would have been point- 
less. With two out the potential tying 
run, now on third ba,se, would still re- 
quire a base hit to be realized. And 
continued on next page 



THE PERFECT BUNT laid down by Cleveland’s Bobby Avila 
caught the Yankees flat-footed. Catcher Yogi Berra darted after 
it, but the ball rolled too far toward third for him to reach 
it. Pilcher Don Larsen swung off the mound, but the ball was 


past him. Third Baseman Andy Carey charged in and got to 
it, but coo late to catch the fleet Avila, Bob Lemon (in jacket) 
.reached third, A1 Smith second and Avila first to load the 
bases. All three promptly scored on Rosen’s subsequent hit. 
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Huggers”, They ro 
e-l-o-$-l-i-s-i-z-c-d lo fit perfectly,., 
olwoyj! Their snug, cushioned comfort 
lasts through miles of wear end hundreds 
of woshings. At Icoding sporting goods 
ond deportment stores. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO . Sheboygan. Wis. 

If. Canada V/.gwam of Conodo. lid . Ollowo 

S(>cki. 


, FOR EVERY SPORT 


FOR TENNIS 
-BADMINTON 



STANDS OUT 
in play 

• Harder Smashes 

• Better "Bite" 

STANDS UP 
in your racket 

• Moisture Immune 

• Lasting Liveliness 

COSTS LESS 

than gut 

APMOXIfNATE STRINGING COST: 

Tennis S6.00 

” Badminton . . . $4.00 

^ ... p, Tennis $5.00 

Molli-Ply ftodminlon ...$3.00 

At tennis shops and 
sporting goods stores. 
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ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKETSTRING 
Choice of The Champions 


BASEBALL. 

conlmucd from page 1^9 

with first base open after the sacri- 
fice Rosen, the next batter, would be 
walked intentionally to let the Yankees 
pitch to Kiner, a dangerous hitter but 
not so dangerous in Casey Stengel’s 
mind as Rosen. 

But a bunt hit, on the other hand, 
would move the lead runner to third 
base without sacrificing an out, and he 
would then be able to score on an out- 
field fly. The bases would be loaded and 
the Yanks would have to pitch to the 
clutch hitter, Rosen, who was a good 
bet to hit that outfield fly. 

So Avila promptly bunted for a hit. 

'T do this, oh, several times a year,” 
hesaid. “I don’t push bunts very often, 
you know, toward first, unless it is a 
sacrifice. I hit them toward third. If I 
do it right, the ball angles toward the 
foul line so that it is a hard chance for 
the third baseman. It's either a base hit 
or a foul ball, and either way I don’t 
make out.” 

On the second pitch, a fast ball, 
Avila slid his right hand up the barrel 
of the bat, met the hall perfectly and 
sent it rolling down the third-base line. 
Third Baseman Andy Carey, a superb 
fielder, charged in and over toward it, 
made a beautiful try, but was simply 
too late to catch the flying Avila. The 
bases were loaded and Rosen was up. 
The bunt hit had worked perfectly. 

Larsen took a deep, sad breath and 
pitched to Rosen, who punched the ball 
hard and flat into right center for a 
base hit. The Yanks kicked the ball 
around, all three runners scored and 
the Indians took a lead they never lost. 

Other things happened to support 
the feeling that the Yankees are in a 
decline and the Indians in ascendance. 
In the fourth inning of the night game 
Dave Pope hit a long home run off Lar- 
sen, and Stengel came out of the dug- 
out. He walked to the mound flapping 
his arms together, looking as if he 
might have been whistling tunelessly, 
lost in bemused thought. Out went Lar- 
sen, all the way to Denver, another 
pitcher that Casey doesn’t have. In 
came Whitey P^ord, who pitched poorly, 
though the Indians did not score again 
that inning. When the Yankees came 
up they rallied, scored a run and had 
men on first and third with two out and 
the eighth and ninth men of the batting 
order coming up. 

Rallies die on the weak bats of the 
tail end of batting orders. But this was 
where Stengel’s strength had lain for 
six seasons. He’d thrown in pinch-hitter 
after pinch-hitter, each of such ability 
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that they made the tail end of the 
Yankee batting order ring with author- 
ity. Then he’d sent in replacement 
fielders of equal skill and one fine relief 
pitcher after the other. Here, against 
the Indians, he sent up Eddie Robin- 
son to bat for Billy Hunter. Robinson 
got a hit, the third in a row and the 
fourth of the inning off Lemon. 

"Pour it on, Case!” a man yelled, 
looking toward the Yankee dugout for 
the next pinch-hitter. Instead, Ford 
came out to bat for himself. 

"What the hell?” the man said, sit- 
ting back. "No pinch-hitter?” 

Ford walked but the fact remained: 
Stengel could not pinch-hit for him. 
With Bill Skowron and Gerry Coleman 
hurt, he did not have the pinch-hitting 
depth, and he did not have the neces- 
sary faith that his relief pitchers in the 
bull pen could do any better than the 
wavering Ford. And after Ford walked 
to load the bases, Casey could not put 
pressure on the right-handed Lemon, 
who was obviously laboring, by sending 
up a left-handed batter to hit for the 
right-handed Hank Bauer, a device he 
used regularly despite injuries with 
strikingly successful results when the 
Yankees were winning five consecutive 
pennants and World Series. 

Thai’s not the way it used to be. 
Casey Stengel talks about his bench, 
but he has no bench; not the way he 
used to have one. ([end 
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SEVEN years ago this week Mel 
Patton became the undisputed 
World'.s Fa.stest Human when he won 
a special 100-yard race in the West 
Coast Relays at Fresno, Calif, in 9.3 
seconds, one tenth of a second under 
the previous world record which Mel 
had shared with Frank Aykoff, D. J. 
Joubert, Jesse Owens and Clyde Jef- 
frey. Patton’s record stood by iuself 
until it was tied by Hector Hogan 
of Australia in 1954, and by North- 
western’s Jim Golliday last week. 
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INSIDE 

BASEBALL 


IN ANOTHER CHAPTER FROM HIS 


FOR CAMERA FANS 


by PAUL RICHARDS 


’MODERN BASEBALL STRATEGV' 
(PRENTICE-HALL, JUNE 1) THE AU- 
THOR EXPLORES CLOSE-IN PLAY 


PART II: THE BUNT AND SQUEEZE 


E ach time a player fails to lay 
down a successful bunt, sports- 
writers and fans complain, “Ballplay- 
ers just can’t bunt any more. They 
just don’t practice. I believe I could 
walk right out on the field and do bet- 
ter right now.” 

I heard all of these comments 110 
years ago. They will still be popular :10 
years from now. The truth of the mat- 
ter is modern baseball presents a much 
more difficult set of circumstances for 
hunters, for the simple reason tre- 
mendous advances have been made in 
defense against the play. Then, too, 
the lively ball and improved bats in- 
crea.se the difbcully of. hitting a dead 
ball in a well-executed bunt. 

Furthermore, in recent years we have 
seen the birth of the onrushing defense 
alignment, first suggested by Branch 
Rickey. This defen.se system pulls in 
one of the outfielders to provide seven 
men (including the pitcher and catch- 
er! to defend against a successful bunt. 

Most criticized of all players for 
failure to bunt are the pitchers. In a 
close game with a bunt in order, the 
defending team knows the pitcher is 
almost certain to bunt. The opposing 
pitcher usually throws high and fast, 
the most difficult ball to bunt. Or he 
may throw an occasional curve, with 
the first and third basemen charging 
head-on with the pitch. Obviously, 
the pitcher must lay down an almost 
perfect bunt to advance the runner. 

A WIDE DIFFERENCE 

Compare that same situation with a 
.300 hitter at the plate and a speedy 
runner like Mickey Mantle on first. 
One can easily see a wide difference in 
the type of bunt necessary to advance 
the runner. 

Take another bunt situation: run- 
ners on first and second and the lead 
man happens to be slow-. The ordinary 
strategy demands the bunt be hard 
enough to make the third baseman 
field it, so that he doesn’t have a chance 
to .retreat and cover the base for a 
forceoul throw from the pitcher. You’ll 
find it almost physically impossible, 
however, to bunt that runner to third 
against fielders of the caliber of Ruben 


Gomez of the New' York Giants and 
Bobby Shantz of the Kansas City 
Athletics. 

Naturally, a bunt has more chance 
to work when you make the play unex- 
pected. With a fast runner on first and 
a man on third and one out, most any 
kind of a bunt can be successful in scor- 
ing the run, if not going for a base hit. 
The runner on third might be said to 
have an option whether or not to come 
ill. If he feels he can beat the throw, he 
tries to score, but he may elect to re- 
main on third. Never overwork this 
play for fear of alerting the defensive 
team. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BLOW 

•Another such bunt play finds the 
runner on third with two out, and the 
batter dropping a bunt down the third- 
base line. The runner must rely entirely 
on his own instinct and ability rather 
than advice from the coach. 

The hunt to beat it out can be a 
terrific offensive weapon, plus a damag- 
ing psychological blow to the defensive 
team. With a runner on first and one 
out, a well-placed bunt many times 
can catch the defensive team unaware. 
The gamble pays off heavily w'hen the 
hitter reaches first safely. Especially is 
this true with a strong hitler coming 
up next. 

Probably the two most skillful hunt- 
ers are right-handed hitter Phil Riz- 
zuto of the New York Yankees and 
left-handed .swinger Nelson Fox of the 
Chicago White Sox. Fox beat out a to- 
tal of 28 of 34 attempted buntsin 1954. 

An occasional bit of bunting strategy 
that can be effective is the bunt.-and- 
run play. This calls for the runner on 
first to take off with the pitch, the bat- 
ter To bunt the ball, and the runner to 
continue on to third as the throw is 
made to first. This play requires a fast 
runner on first, a first ba.seman not 
noted for keeping alert and a catcher 
who regularly fails to cover third. 

In the squeeze play we have another 
of those beauties chat constitutes a 
sure invitation to nightmares for 
most managers. The “suicide squeeze,” 
which has the runner going home on 
coniinued on next page 
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NSIDE BASEBALL 

contUmed from page 51 


this gearshift is fun! 

PORSCHE SYNCHRO RING TRANSMISSION 


Wear Aertex— “the world’s coolest shirt” 


W HKN the weather’s torrid and the 
pace is hot there’s notljing like 
Aertex from England for keeping you 
cool. Hathaway homjstly believes that 
much of that famous English sanf* 
froid comes from the national habit of 
wearing this amazing fabric. Each 
Aertex shirt contains a milli-on open. 


ventilatirif’ window .’! — through which 
you can tan, but not .fee. Tailored in 
the great Hathaway tradition, Aertex 
pullover shirts come in solid colors 
and well-bred checks. They cost $6.95 
— at l>etter stores only. For the name 
of your nearest store, drop a line to 
C. F. Hathaway, WatervUle, Maine. 


the pitch, is absolutely certain to work 
— if the batter bunts the ball on the 
ground. That last little “if” is the tra- 
ditional fly in the ointment. Any pitch 
wide of the plate, over the batter’s 
head or in the dirt makes it a little 
more difficult for the batter to bunt 
the ball. 

Witli the opposing third baseman, 
pitcher and catcher— not to mention 
the entire enemy bench— hawk-eyed 
for a false move that might indicate a 
squeeze play, the successful relaying of 
vital signs can at times be very diffi- 
cult. The chief burden is on the batter, 
who must take complete command of 
the area around home plate, ready to 
lay any pitch down. 

A SO-SO CHANCE 

When considering the squeeze play, 
the manager must weigh its chances 
most carefully. For example, with a 
runner on third a;id one out, let’s saj' 
the pitcher who is a hunter of average 
ability comes to the plate. He has no 
belter than about a .50-50 chance of 
executing the play successfully. And 
even tliough ttie pitcher swings away 
and fails to score the run, the lead-of: 
man will be hitting with two out and 
a runner on third. 

Another type of squeeze play rarely 
used, but nonetheless spectacular, 
comes with runners on third and sec- 
ond. Both runners jump oil' when the 
pitcher starts his delivery, and a good 
bunt will sometimes score tile runner 
from second as well as third. But you 
must remember that first base remains 
open in using the double-squeeze play 
against a smart team. The pitcher may 
he trying to he extra careful in pitching 
to the batter, not caring too much if 
ho does walk him. 

As compared to the suicide version, 
the so-called “safe squeeze” is less like- 
ly to score the runner from third. The 
advantage of the safe squeeze lies in 
the fact you may reasonably expect 
the runner on third, using his own 
judgment, to score or remain on base 
while llie batter is being thrown out on 
a poor bunt. A lot depends on how fast 
the runner is, bul of course that’s true 
in any bunt situation. le h P/ 


NEXT WEEK: THE HIT AND RUN 

In next week's analysis of baseball strategy, 
Paul Uichards discusses one of the game’s 
most effective and conlroversial moves. 



Swift, smooth, effortless as 
a transmission can be, PORSCHE- ^ 

developed synchro rings are a 
masterpiece of simplicity. They permit shifting 
almost without pause in high speeds. 

First gear. too. is a synchronized driving gear. In 

traffic, on hairpin curves, or on the straightaway, 
PORSCJtE synchro rings will give you new 
driving thrills. 


Ueoiers from Coosf to Loost 
U. 5. A. Distributor; HOFFMAN-PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION, 443 Pork Ave., New York 32 
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THE CUMBERLAND CLASSIC KICKS 


OFF THE EASTERN SEASON WITH 
ELEVEN RACES FOR 272 DRIVERS, 
by JOHN BENTLEY; AMERICA'S BIGGEST EVENT EVER 


I NTO the bustling, rain-soaked rail- 
road junction town of Cumberland, 
Md. (pop. 37,000) there descended last 
weekend an automotive avalanche un- 
paralleled in the postwar history of 
American sports car racing. Lashed on 
every kind of trailer from the luxurious 
to the comical or driven under their 
own power, 284 sports cars attended 
by 272 nominated drivers and their 
crews from 21 states poured in through 
the narrow streets of the town for the 
annual Cumberland classic. 

Cumberland’s citizens were decked 
out, if not for the occasion, in a man- 
ner that gave striking emphasis to the 
big day. It was the city’s 200th anni- 
versary and the population was dressed 
in historic costumes — feminine shop- 
pers in bustles, crinolines and poke 
bonnets; police directing traffic in bob- 
by helmets, pipestem trousers and 
bushy black mustaches. One store was 
even selling calico at a yard, as it 
did 100 years ago. Against this back- 
drop the cavalcade of sports cars was 
a startling anachronism: 76 MGs, 
53 Jaguars, 34 Austin-Healeys, 26 
Porsches, 6 Oscas, 14 Siatas, 9 Tri- 
umphs, 5 Morgans, 4 Allards, 7 Fer- 
raris, 5 Maseratis, 3 Mercedes-Benzes 
and a host of “one-offs” and specials. 

Their rendezvous was Cumberland’s 
municipal airport, 748 feet above sea 
level, 100 feet above the streets — a 
fabulous project bulldozed out of a mi- 
nor Appalachian peak at a cost of $3 
million. The course was laid out on 1.6 


miles of runway and taxi strip in con- 
crete and macadam, hay-baled to pro- 
vide two right-angle corners, two hair- 
pins and four deceptive curves that 
called for an average of 11 gearshifts 
per lap. Present were most of the 
“name” drivers in the sponsoring 
Sports Car Club of America: Walt 
Hansgen, Briggs Cunningham, Bill 
Spear, Sherwood Johnston, Bill Lloyd, 
Doc Wyllie, John Gordon Benett, 1954 
Amateur Champion Jim Kimberly, the 
Porsche factory’s Herbert Linge from 
Germany as well as a record intake of 
102 novices, driving everything from 
an MG to a Maserati. 

Friday and Saturday it rained. The 
rich red clay of Cumberland became 
a soggy mass that stuck in gobs to 
the sneakers and tires of the patient- 
ly waiting crews and cars lined up for 
technical inspection in an orderly half- 
mile serpent. But the time was well 
spent. The Road Racing Drivers Club 
— an organization dedicated to the 
welfare of an ever-growing sport— held 
a briefing session at which President 
Bill Lloyd told the novices: “Never 
drive on nerve— always on skill.” 

On race day the weather was per- 
fect. Not a wisp of cloud marred the 
warm blue canopy overhead and over 
40,000 eager kibitzers perched like ants 
on the slopes of adjoining hills. 

Eleven races were scheduled for this 
busy day, the season’s first big card in 
the East, that taxed officials to the 
point of exhaustion. For sheer fury of 
driving it was the opener that took the 
plum when 35 junior drivers in MGs 
jousted it out with unbelievable deter- 
mination. Sliding through the turns, 
they wound their game little engines 
to bursting point on every yard of this 
30-minute battle which finally went 
to Leech Cracraft in a TF MG at 
54.2 mph. Somehow, Runner-up Rob- 
ert Ryder kept a pipe between his 
teeth throughout the whole affair. 

The highlights were the 15-minute 
ladies’ race (11:20 a.m., 12 starters) 
and the main event of one hour (4:15 
p.m., 23 starters). Favored among the 
pretty wives battling for class honors 
were Suzan Dietrich in a green super- 
charged TC MG and Peggy Wyllie, 
continued on next page 
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"I've Often Staked My life 
on fhe EXTRA SAFETY of 
DUNLOP TIRES'' 

says Captain George Eyston 
International Speed Record Holder 



MG Special 


Captain Eyston knows the importance of real tire safety. A 
former holder of the world’s land speed record, lie is the only 
man alive who has driven over 350 miles per hour. 

Recently, on the Bonneville Salt Flats, Captain Eyston driving 
the MG Special shown with him in the picture, set eight new 
international speed records. 

Captain Eyston, driiing 357 miles per hour in his Thunderbolt 
or 50 tniles an hour in his passenger car, insists on the extra 
safety of Dunlop Tires. 

The next time you need tires for your sports or passenger car, 
get the tires that give you extra safety and thousands of bonus 
miles of trouble-free driving, get Dunlops. Dunlop Eire & 
Rubber Corporation, Factory and Executive Offices, Buffalo 3, 
New York. 


DUNLOP 

-ptuKcltAjS 0^ tke pMumeOie The /neUiMuf 


MOTOR SPORTS 

coulinued from paye o.t 

wife of the race chairman, piloting her 
husband’s C-type Jag. Suxan, driving 
the race of her life, ran away from the 
field to win by an easy eight seconds 
at 63.4 mph. Peggy spoiled her chances 
by spinning out twice but got past 
Evelyn Mull's gray Jaguar coupe to 
take second over all. So hot wa.s the 
pace that the leaders soon lapped most 
of the field. 

The 10th race was marred by what 
might have been a disaster when Don 
McKnought lost control of his Porsche 
and broadslid into the timing stand, 
Five people were injured. One of them 
was Peggy Wyllie. 

The main event was a true battle of 
giants: Lloyd, Cunningham and Spear 
in those phenomenal new 3000S Mase- 
ratis (1,350 pounds, 270 hp, 160 mph); 
George Tilps’s enormously potent four- 
cylinder Monza E'errari driven by 
Hansgen; Johnston’s ex-Cunningbam 
4.5 Ferrari and the untraclable 4.9 
model of Kimberly. 

A THRILLING DUEL 

Bill Lloyd’s red Maserati streaked 
into the lead at once from pole posi- 
tion, followed by Johnston, Hansgen, 
Spear and Kimberly. But the pace was 
too fierce for the leader. Johnston’s 
superior speed took him past Lloyd 
on lap three, while Spear’s Maserati 
squeezed by two laps later, having 
taken Hansgen’s white E'errari. From 
then to the checkered flag the order of 
the three front men — Johnston, Spear 
and Lloyd— never changed, although 
their relative distance certainly did. 
Spear, hounding Johnston every inch 
of the way, tried a thousand tricks to 
best him but simply hadn’t enough 
speed. Lap after lap this pair ran nose 
to tail in a thrilling duel, gradually 
pulling away from Lloyd until, on lap 
32, about one minute eight seconds 
separated them from the rest of the 
field. Hansgen lost a connecting rod 
on lap seven, letting Kimberly into 
fourth place, but the latter seemed un- 
happy and never really going. Cun- 
ningham’s Maserati bested him in a 
private due! and on the 20th time 
around both Cunningham and Kim- 
berly were lapped by the two leaders. 
Kimberly finally quit on the 25th lap. 
apparently with plug trouble. John- 
ston’s blue and white machine went on 
to snatch a narrow victory from Spear 
at 67.9 mph. The winner’s style was 
impeccable; he never made the mistake 
Spear hoped for, and his hard-earned 
triumph was well deserved. CC?* o’ 
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ETIQUETTE OUTRACED is symbolized by this drawing of a feast in whic-h Lou 
Little, Steve Owen, Hickman, Eddie Arcaro and Toots Shor have all tucked in. 


TRENCHERMEN, TUCK IN! 

A great champion of a great sport — eating, that is — hurls defiance at Emily Post 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


> TUCK or not to tuck— that is 
the question. O comrades! War- 
riors! Thracians! (saidSpartacus). And 
—Trenchermen ! (says Hickman) : I call 
upon you to assert your inalienable 
rights as free men. Proudly take your 
napkin in hand and tuck it in your 
collar— with utter disregard of the 
dictates of Emily Post, the etiquette 
pronouncer! A gastronomer without 
napkin tucked under his chin is like a 
catcher without chest protector, a foot- 
ball player without shoulder pads, or 
a hunter, on a covey rise, with an un- 
loaded gun. 

Now, there are various and sundry 
types of tuckers. Take the military 
variety — between the second and third 
buttons of the shirt— who are only par- 
tially protected. Why be half safe? 
There is no strategic reason for leaving 
such wide areas open for infiltration. 
Once there flourished a proud breed 
known as vest tuckers. Men of ample 


girth and great competitors at the fes- 
tive board they were, such as Diamond 
.Jim Brady and John L. Sullivan — 
names to conjure with. But time, tide 
and a vestless era have practically 
erased this vintage, except for Phi Beta 
Kappa men, who are not to be con- 
fused with these greats. At best they 
are low-button tuckers, because it is 
imperative that the keys be shown 
above the napkin line. 

Much in this same category is the 
bow-tie tribe. For the most part they 
are extremely dull and disinterested 
eaters. They don’t tuck— at least no 
higher than the belt line— and yet are 
not sporting enough to let their cravats 
take the “calculated risk." They are 
neither fish nor fowl. I refer to them 
as “while shirt” eaters. Outstanding 
among this order are Coaches Frank 
Leahy and Earl Blaik— strange task 
fellows, to say the least. Actually, 
they aren’t taking any chances at all, 


because the beautiful brown hue of 
sauce diable Escoflier or sauce maison 
is as far removed from their repasts 
as a losing football season. They think 
only of tackles and touchdowns, and 
for the record it must be stated that 
this inattenliveness has, at times, 
brought on a rebellious attitude from 
their uninspired gastric juices and 
enzymes. 

The direct antithesis of this school 
are the bib-wearing extroverts. No 
doubt this apparel offers perfect pro- 
tection, but there is something repug- 
nant in being laced in. The ritual of 
having it tied is overly ostentatious. 
After all, we under-the-chin tuckers do 
have pride in our technique and ac- 
complishment. Then, too, few places 
outside of nurseries are equipped with 
bibs. 

At times, through the force of cir- 
cumstances, I have had to forego 
confimud on next page 
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Suppleness you eon feel — richness you 
con see, for this "Paris'’* original is created 
from one piece of choice cowhide, and 
sklilfully double moulded In a unique design. 

The buckle, new and intriguing in 
itself, completes the picture of high style and 
discriminating taste. "Tops For YourTrousers." 

No. M8 364— Available in new spring colors— Beige, 
Black, Sunlan. New hook buckle in high luster finish 
cannot mark or damage the fine leather. Only $3.50. 


Look for the Paris Cryslol Top Package— your 
guorontee of a belt os perfect as the doy it left the 
croftsmon's bench. "A product of A. Stein & Com- 
pany. (Reg. U. S. Pot. Off.) Chicogo, New York, 
Los Angeles 

Paris Seifs • Suspenders • Garters 



LEAHV AND BLAIK: NAPKINS IN THE LAP 


TRENCHERMAN 

continued from page 55 

tucking. I have spoken at innumerable 
athletic banquets— banquet is the 
most misleading word I know; smoker 
or get-together would be more apt— 
where there were only small paper 
napkins available. These, of course, 
are worse than useless. Ordinarily my 
procedure in a case like this is to 
eat previously and during the dinner 
dally with the cold fried chicken, con- 
struct miniature mountains of the cold 
mashed potatoes with my fork or 
count the canned peas on my plate. 
This little game I have found to be 
interesting and informative. 

Yet at certain stops my alleged gus- 
tatory prowess has preceded me, and 
the powers that be will have the better 
part of a steer or a whole suckling pig 
delivered to my place on the dais with 
full pomp and ceremony. This is an 
embarrassing situation, but the cash 
customers have paid to see the show. 1 
carry three handkerchiefs with me at 
all times just for this type of emer- 
gency. One to blow; one to show, and 
one e.xtra-large size to tuck in. 

But why take chances? Why not 
be at ease? A large linen napkin tucked 
under the chin will solve all your prob- 
lems and, please, none of these dainty 
frayed-edge luncheon napkins. They 
just won't do the job. 

I’m rather proud of my progress in 
this project. Toots Shor, proprietor of 
the Shor A. C., was a wary, half-worried 
tucker with an inferiority complex 
until I proved to him conclusively 
that steaks and silk ties don’t blend 
well. I have converted another fa- 
mous restaurateur, John Martin of Bear 
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Mountain Inn. He now tucks with 
the best of them. I can’t rightfully 
claim Gene Leone of Leone’s re.stau- 
rant, because he comes from a long 
line of tuck-in men ; the same goes for 
Don [Silk Sluckings) Aineche and 
Eddie Arcaro, the latter pound for 
pound one of the greatest little gour- 
mands in the world. 

Yet it hasn’t always been peaches 
and cream. Hoadwaiter.s and captains 
in strange places have given me that 
persona non grata glance and even on 
my native heath I have been subjected 
to scrutiny. But when I sit down to a 
bountiful dinner with such stout tuck- 
ers as Willard Muliin, Lou Little, Steve 
Owen and Jack Lavelle, casually unfold 
my napkin, delicately place a corner 
between forefinger and thumb (don’t 
be boorish; it is absolutely verboten to 
circle the neck, barbershop style- -you 
are not getting a haircut), gently tuck 
it ov'er the tie knot and inside the col- 
lar and, provided that too much starch 
has not been used, arrange a graceful 
drape to the lap — at such a moment I 
realize that all is right with the world 
and that my missionary work has not 
been in vain. Let’s face it. I don’t have 
enough lap on which to safely place a 
napkin, and even Emily Post says: . . 
It is impossible to imagine that eti- 
quette should wish to conserve the 
picture of ‘gentlemen on all fours’ 
as a concluding ceremony at dinners.” 
To which I say, Amen, and let’s all 
tuck in. Ce 



PATRON SAINTS: BRADY 
AND JOHN L. SULLIVAN 




UNIVERSAL 


“Time out’’’’ for refreshment 
with a 

UNIVERSAL 

Scotsman Outing Set 


There’s nothing like hours in 
the open air to put a real edge on 
appetites. And the smart way to satisfy a 
hearty appetite is to pack a lunch in a 
Universal Scotsman! Quart Vacuum Bottle 
keeps beverages hot or cold for hours. Quart 
Vacuum Food Container is perfect for hot 
food, salads or fried chicken. Metal 
sandwich box holds plenty of 
sandwiches, cake and fruit. 


At better stores everywhere, only 
Other Outing Sets from S7.95 


WIKIES 

Swimwear by Gantner 



WIKIES ® — Tapa print, quick dry lined 
boxer with deluxe supporter. Red, black and 
blue predominant color. 83.95 

~€rantner 


MARSHALL FJELD 
Chicago 

MOREHOUSE-FASHION 
Columbus. Ohio 
SANGER BROS. 

Dallas 


Z.C.M.I. 

Salt Lake City 
HALE’S 



Ever caught a tarpon? Fought 
him from strike to gaff thru 
jump after jump? For a thrill-a 
second, plan a fishing vacafion ^ 
in Tampa this summer during 
the Tampa Tarpon Tournament. 

Fishing grounds within minutes of i ^ 
Tampa. Daily and weekly prizes, . 
Guides and boats reasonable. Mail j.g ^ 
coupon for FREE folder with f 

rules, list of prizes, etc. 


COUNTI aOtlDJ 

f Commerce 


Tampa Chamber 
Dept. SS-S, Tampa, Florida 
Please send FREE TARPON FOLDER. 



and other fine stores. 

For $tsrt nearest you, write: Gantner, Dept. 1 
1453 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, California 
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SPORTING LOOK 


GOLFERS IN THE PINK 

New golf fashions for women are both practical and feminine; dresses 
and culottes seesaw between above-and-below knee, meet all regulations 



PanlJt, Khirl and pleated oper- 
,<k-irt of pink polka-dol eoltOH- 
and-nrlon blend. Tina LcMpr. $J5. 


One-piece dres? with i^htirt 
pleated skirt of pink cotton 
mudru.'i. Ruth Fair. $18. 


Pink plaid shirt and pink 
bare-knee calotte. Brigance 
of Sportsmaker. $15 each. 



America’s 1,250,000 women golfers are as 
much a part of the contest for sartorial 
honors on the fairways as the peacock- 
plumaged males who set the pace in tour- 
nament circles. In the past year the ladies 
have taken to Bermuda shorts in flocks, 


Poplin golfer with inset bias panel 
hi back and roomy pockets. By 
Louise Suggs for Lynbrook. $13. 


and this year have inspired a bigger-than- 
ever crop of golf fashions. Action-tailored 
for complete freedom of motion, these 
new dresses and culottes come in ultra- 
feminine pink, are matched to a T with 
Sandler’s pink shag golf shoes. ($10.95.) 


Peppermint-striped golfer with 
bias-cut raglan sleepes for free 
shoulder action. Haymaker. $13. 


Pink madras calotte with oblique 
back pleat, pink lace trim, back 
pocket. Also from Ruth Fair. $18. 


f 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



Kiekhaefer engineering gives you 
an extra margin of safety in such 
spots, with Flo-Torq Propeller 
Drive. A compressed live rubber 
bushing cushions normal loads — 
and slips on impact to protect the 
propeller. There are no shear pins! 
Safe, sure propeller protection 
means Mercury takes you there 
and brings you back! 




MARK 



18 h.p. Alternate Twin 
Hurricane Engine 
Lightest, Quietest, 


Most Compact 
Outboard with 
Electric Starting! 


engine silencing 
super silent! 

• Exclusive i2-volt ignition key 
starter and electric choke 

• New Dyns-Float Suspension>~ 
keeps vibration trom boat 

• Reverse Gear and Neutral 

• New Two-Tone Color 
Combinations 


IVrife For FREE ir/vtlrotecf Colsregt 
Kiekhaefer Cerperollen • Fond du Lac, Wiicaniin 
Feolvres el Mercury molort are protected 

br issued or pendirtp potenis. C19JS 


for golfers of all degrees of skill 


from GENE LITTLER, Palm Springs, Calif. Touring professional 

All golfers who want to improve their game are faced with a diffi- 
cult problem : since it is impossible to work on all the phases of a 
swing, what are the key phases to concentrate on? 

Speaking for myself, experience has taught me to remember 
(whatever else I may be thinking about in playing a shot) to be 
sure and hit through the ball — that is, to make sure that my club 
continues through the ball low along the ground on the line to 
the target. This is a very important part of the hitting action, 
this definite hit-through for two feet or so past the point where 
you make contact with the ball. You can take the club back 
wrong, or a little wrong, but if you hit through correctly on line, 
you will make out fairly well. 

I stress this point because many average golfers of my ac- 
quaintance tend to think too much about parts of the golf swing 
that are much less essential. I believe that if they concentrated 
more on hitting through the ball, most average golfers would 
find themselves playing better golf shots consistently. 




The wide arc of Gene Littler’s 
swing as he hits through the ball 


NEXT WEEK’S GUEST FRO: JOHNNY REVOLTA ON THE EXPLOSION SHOT 
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The thrill of a bending rod, the peace of a 
quiet stream . . . these things never change for the 
sportsman. Unchanging too . . . through the century, has 
been the loyal preference for MILLER HIGH LIFE, 
not only by sportsmen . . . but by all Americans who 
traditionally enjoy the good things in life. 


J:o .O MM' AXjBMMGA 


. . . and still the 

National Champion of Quality 


G COMPANY FOR 100 


EARS 



ladbfole's of lordon 


SPORT IN ART 


KUROPKAN CLASSICS 


Among the greatest of modern man's 
examples of the ancient and honorable 
sport of horse racing are three great 
turf classics of Europe— the Derby, St. 
Leger and Grand Prix. The tradition 
behind them is a rich and ancient one. 
When the Earl of Derby and his friends 
held a race on Epsom Downs one fine 
spring day in 1780 they established an 
event that stil'. tingles the spine and 
ranks highest each year on the horse 
breeder’s and sportsman’s calendar. 
This year’s 176th rerunning of the 


Derby will be held next week. The 
painting (above) by England’s great 
Sportsman-Artist Henry Aiken shows 
the race of 1835, won by Mundig. 
Another of Europe’s great trio is the 
venerable St. Leger, run in Septem- 
ber on the moors at Doncaster where 
in Britain’s earliest days Roman le- 
gions held their chariot races. Inau- 
gurated in 1776 by Lieut. General 
Anthony St. Leger, it is a mile-and- 
three-quarter run on uneven turf and 
considered the most grueling test of a 


3-year-old’s stamina. At right is a 
painting by Thomson of the 1819 run- 
ning of the St. Leger, won by An- 
tonio. But the queen among races and 
ciimax of the great social season in 
Paris is the Grand Prix at Longchamp 
in June. Less a test of horseflesh than 
proving ground of social significance, it 
has been flourishing since 1834. The 
painting on the next page, by Raffaelh, 
shows the fabulous concourse at the 
turn of the century, when extravagant 
elegance often outshone a good horse. 




The Derby, greatest of them all, is depicted in this sweeping race scene done by Henry Aiken in 1835 


^ The St. Leger, on the ancient field at Doncaster, was painted by Clifton Thomson in 1819 




M. Knoedler Golienes 


Longchamp’s Grand Prix, run annually in June, is the brilliant social and racing 
climax to La Grande Semaine in Paris. A race of a mile and seven furlongs for 3- 
year-olds, it is shown here in a painting by French Artist J. R. Raffaelli in 1900 


DUROCHER’S NINE LIVES 

conihiucd from page S2 


the Dodgers are now favored for the 
pennant, however, that’s just the kind 
of situation Durocher loves. His great- 
est thrill last year, he says, was watch- 
ing the way New York slapped Brook- 
lyn down every time the Dodgers 
threatened to take over the league lead. 
It seems doubtful, even if he loses, that 
Durocher will repeat his miserable per- 
sonal performance of when his 

snarling pouts over the Giants’ col- 
lapse would have cost him his job had 
not spates of angry press criticism led 
Horace Stoneham. the New York own- 
er, to give him a new two-year con- 
tract in a sudden gesture of defiance. 
But one can never tell in advance how 
Durocher will behave under pressure, 
and up for reappraisal this summer, in 
what will undoubtedly become a tense 
race, will be the perennial question- 
how much has he rcalUi changed? [One 
eariy-season flurry has already taken 
place. In Brooklyn, late in April, with 
the Giants off to a bad start, Durocher 
kept reporters out of the dressing room 
and the next day refused to announce 
his lineup until the game started.) 

THE SMOLDERING PAST 

Admittedly, though, he has mel- 
lowed as he has grown older. Above all, 
he is happy professionally and happy 
in his home life with Laraine Day, a 
girl who complements him in a remark- 
able way; as shy and introverted as he 
is bold and extroverted, she is equally 
ambitious and shrewder in many re- 
spects. Their two adopted children are, 
along with Willie Mays, the pride and 
joy of Leo’s life. But Durocher would 
not be Durocher if all the old rough- 
and-tumble in him, and some deeply 
ingrained personal habits, had simply 
been washed away. The past smolders 
in him like a dormant volcano. It has 
shaped him violently, and if he has 
become something of a Horatio Alger 
character, on the crest of a rags-to- 
riches ride that has surely altered if it 
hasn’t altogether reformed him, it’s a 
little as if the script had been written 
by Mickey Spillane. 

One thing is certain — Durocher, who 
has always striven desperately for 
them, now has both prestige and mon- 
ey. He has also learned, with his wife’s 
help, to hang on to his cash instead 
of throwing it away as he once did, 
and he won’t easily back down from 
his twin peaks of status and afflu- 
ence. He has said that he wants to 
stay with the Giants as long as they 


want him, maybe for the rest of his 
active life (he used to say the same 
thing about Brooklyn when he was 
manager over there), but if he does 
quit or comes another cropper he has 
made sure that continued glamour and 
wealth will be his. If there’s one other 
place in which Durocher is at home 
outside a baseball park, it’s in the 
bright sun and the purple neon glare 
of Hollywood, where he now lives and 
spends most of the off season. Gra- 
ciously conducting the writer on a 
tour of his $260,000 house in Beverly 
Hills not long ago— a 16-room modern, 
ranehlike structure stocked with 10 
television sets — he spoke uninhibitedly 
of a likely future there as a business- 
man and. 'or TV entertainer, with plen- 
ty of time left over for golf, if and 
when he leaves baseball. Throwing on 
the lights across the driveway at 
dusk, he swept his hand proudly over 
his domain. 

‘‘It’s a long way from West Spring- 
field, isn't it, Leo?” I commented. 

Durocher’s piercing, pale-blue eyes 
twinkled, and he grinned. “You can 
say that again,” he shouted. And then, 
more softly as we shook hands and he 
walked back in alone, I heard him mut- 
ter, ‘‘Buster, you can sure say that 
again . . .” 

West Springfield was the beginning. 
Durocher was born in that Massachu- 
setts town in July of either 1904 or 


1905. No birth certificate is on file in 
Leo’s name. A record of ‘‘Charles Jo- 
seph Durocher” having been born on 
July 28th, 1905, is in the town clerk’s 
office. Durocher lias three older broth- 
ers, Clarence, Armand and Raymond, 
but there is no Charles Joseph. Baseball 
players frequently pretend, in the rec- 
ord books, to be younger than they are, 
and while Leo’s birth date is set down in 
diamond almanacs variously as 1905 or 

1906, there is no explanation for 
the lack of correct information at the 
source. Certainly, despite his oversize 
hands at birth, there was no reason to 
suppose that he was predestined to be 
a ballplayer. The discrepancy over the 
date, at any rate, caused a considerable 
ruckus when Durocher’s draft status 
came up for review during the last war 
(as it turned out he had a punctured 
eardrum and was put in 4F). 

COURSE IN MARKSMANSHIP 

Durocher’s father, George, a French 
Canadian, worked in the yards of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, and Leo's 
mother, Clara, did housework to help 
support the family. The neighborhood 
they lived in was a poor but decent 
workingmen’s section near the Con- 
necticut River, sort of ‘‘upper lower.” 
Leo’s talent as an athlete was soon dis- 
cernible, but he was too small to join 
his older brothers and their companions 
in games. Brashly, he vented his youth- 
ful spleen by throwing rocks at the 
trucks that carried them off to nearby 
contests on Saturdays and Sundays. 

conlhiued on next page 
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He improved his marksmanship by 
tossing stones at street lamps and beat- 
ing all the target games at local amuse- 
ment parks. Pool parlors were next, and 
when he could hardly see over the rail.s 
he was leveling an e.xpert cue across the 
green-felt tables. 

Durocher say.s he went through 
grammar school and then began at 
Springfield Technical High School, but 
he got into a fight with a male mathe- 
matics teacher in his second year, was 
suspended 30 days and never went 
back. He was in high school long 
enough, however, to play some football 
and basketball as well as baseball and 
to have two Catholic priests approach 
him with the lure of an athletic scholar- 
ship to Holy Cross. Instead, at the age 
of 18, Leo found himself working for 
a machinery firm and then for the 
Wico Electric Company, where he 
proved adept at handling machinery. 
He increased his income measurably 
by shooting dice along the banks of the 
Connecticut River and pool at Smith’s 
billiard parlor, where friend.s would 
back liim for $50 or $100 against visit- 
ing suckers and he would receive part 
of the bag. In his spare time, already 
showing an early taste for flashy 


clothes, he went dancing at Spring- 
field’s Butterfly Ballroom. He had an 
easy attraction to women, which usu- 
ally was reciprocated. 

ANOTHER RABBIT? 

Not far from his liome.on Old Bridge 
Street, a semipro ball team sponsored 
by the Merrick AthJelic As.sociation 
worked out on a crude field and played 
nearby nines for small sums per man. 
Durocher kept begging for a chance to 
prove he could play ball despite his 
weight and size— another little Spring- 
field man, Rabbit Maranville, like him- 
self a shortstop, had already proved his 
right to wear a big-time uniform and 
had become Durocher’s hero and ex- 
ample. I’inally, when the regular Mer- 
rick shortstop hurt a leg, Durocher 
was given a shot at the job. He wa.s 
then 17. From the start he was sensa- 
tional in the field, ranging far to both 
sides to spear ground balls that seemed 
impossible to get and then, in the same 
motion, firing them to the proper base. 
At the bat, except for an ability to bunt 
well, he was nothing much, but he 
managed to draw a lot of walks and he 
made up in spirit what he lacked in 
power. Once, when an opposing hurler 
tried to quick-pitch him on a third 
strike, Leo threw his bat at the mound. 
The pitcher never tried it again. Tom 


IN BUSH LEAGUE DAYS Leo played for New England teams, including Spring- 
field's Wico Electric Co. nine. In this picture, made in 1924, he is second from right in back 
row. A shortstop even then, he was a good fielder, poor hitter, but with plenty of bra.s.s. 
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Fitzgerald, manager of the Merricks, 
drew a proper early bead on the youth- 
ful Durocher. “The fans were never 
indifferent about him," he recalls. 
“Either they loved him or they hated 
him.” 

Leo also played for the Wico team in 
a local industrial league and for the 
Immaculate Conception Church in the 
Catholic Junior League. According to 
Harry Nunn, at the time a railroad 
foreman who coached baseball on the 
side, Leo “lived and thought and 
dreamed and acted baseball. Pretty 
soon he was playing with every team 
in the area he could get money from. 
He started playing for my church team 
after it had lost its first four games. 
When I put it up to Leo he admitted 
that he wanted a shot at the Eastern 
League. I told him to stay with us for a 
year and I’d see that he got his chance.” 
By the time Nunn got a promise from 
Jack O’Hara of the Hartford club to 
give Durocher a tryout, Leo wasn’t so 
sure he wanted it. Not only was he 
aware of his batting limitations, but 
he was earning nearly $60 a week as- 
sembling motorcycle batteries at piece 
rates at Wico. A Negro welder named 
David Redd who worked alongside 
him in the factory kept prodding him. 

“I told him not to worry about get- 
ting a leave,” Redd recalls. "You can 
always get a job.” I said, “you’re a 
young fellow, and you’re a better ball- 
player than all the others around 
here. You’re different.” Durocher took 
Redd’s advice and he has always been 
grateful for it. (He and Redd have re- 
mained friends and Redd can take 
some credit for Durocher’s having 
been, from the outset, one of the 
staunchest advocates of bringing Ne- 
groes into organized baseball. Until 
last year, when he suddenly was asked 
to pay for World Series tickets, Redd 
always got passes from Leo for nothing. 
But if he ever expected additional re- 
wards, he never got them.) 

“I took two weeks’ leave from Wico 
in the spring of 1925 to try out at 
Hartford,” Durocher remembers. “The 
manager was Paddy O’Connor, a tough 
man of the old school. I knew I couldn’t 
hit a bull’s behind with a paddle, but 
it wasn't long before everyone was talk- 
ing about how I could field. When my 
two weeks were up, nobody said any- 
thing to me, though, and I had to lay it 
on the line to O’Connor myself. I didn’t 
want to lose my job with Wico if I 
w-asn't going to stick, but I was scared 
as hell to talk to Paddy. Finally I got 
up enough nerve to go up to his hotel 
room. He was sitting at a table, smok- 
continued on next page 
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ing a big black cigar. ‘How does it look, 
Mr. O’Connor?' I said. All he did was 
grunl and growl. That scared me even 
more. I got out of there and took off 
for home.” 

A few days later, the afternoon be- 
fore the season started, the regular 
Hartford shortstop got hurt, and early 
the following morning Durocher's spon- 
sor, O’Hara, appeared at the Wico fac- 
tory gate. He virtually shanghaied 
Leo and drove him hurriedly to New 
Haven, where Hartford was scheduled 
to open. They made it just at game 
time. ‘T remember I dressed in the car, 
behind the stands,” Leo says. “There 
was skin on the field, no grass, but I 
handled eight chances without an error 
and I also got two hits. I was flying.” 

“HE'S GOT mOXIE” 

One of the great baseball scouts, 
Paul Krichell of the New York Yan- 
kees, had been tipped off about Duro- 
cher and had seen him play some semi- 
pro ball. Krichell had been impressed 
by the glove work, but Leo’s hitting 
had given him pause. “I could have 
had him for nothing if I had had 
enough guts,” he mused, not long ago. 
“Instead he co.st us $7,500.” At that, 
Durocher seemed something less than 
a sure-fire bet to hit the majors. He 
played 151 games for Hartford in 1925, 
fielded .933 but batted only .220. 
Krichell nevertheless became con- 
vinced that the young man was so 
good in the field that he would make 
the grade, and the current great Yan- 
kees of Ruth, Gehrig, Combs, Meusel 
& Co. were scarcely in need of another 
slugger. Still, when Krichell telephoned 
the late Ed Barrow, the Yankees’ gen- 
era! manager, and told him to buy Du- 
rocher, Barrow snorted. “Durocher!” 
he said. “He’s hardly hitting his 
weight.” Krichell was adamant. “He’ll 
be great,” he said. “He’s got moxie.” 
Barrow gave in. 

Durocher got into two games as a 
pinch-hitter late in 1925 for the Yanks 
(he went 0 for 1). In 1926, optioned 
to Atlanta in the Southern Associa- 
tion, he fielded .937 and hit .238 in 
130 games. The following season he 
stepped up to St. Paul in the Ameri- 
can Association, where he fielded .946 
and hit a respectable .253 in 171 con- 
tests. Krichell’s prediction— that his 
hitting would at least justify his gen- 
ius with a glove— began to seem true, 
and in the spring of 1928, Leo was back 
with the Yanks. It might have been 
for good, but it wasn't; in more ways 
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than one, he was to prove a sensation. 

No louder rasping voice had ever 
grated out of a raw rookie’s mouth 
than Durocher’s from the first day of 
spring training on. Just who tagged 
him Lippy is not clear, hut it was the 
perfect nickname. With yellow-reddish 
hair, blond eyelashes and fleshy, mus- 
cular features that included a large 
nose and a strong jaw, he looped 
through the league chattering like a 
fre.sh young monkey in the jungle. His 
jockeying of rival players, managers 
and umpires from the outset demon- 
strated a remarkable, animal-like abil- 
ity to ferret out someone else’s weak- 
nesses or foibles: and the bigger they 
were and the tougher, the quicker Du- 
rocher went after them. 

It wasn't long before he tangled 
with the great Cobb, who at 4 1 , coming 
down the stretch of hi.s tremendous 
career, was in no mood to be dealt with 
by a bra.sh busher. One day, shortly 
after the season opened, Cobb was on 
first and Tris Speaker was at bat. Play- 
ing second for the injured Tony Laz- 
zeri, Durocher gave Cobb a hip as Ty 
spun around second just in front of a 
low liner. Leo picked the ball up and 
threw him out at third. When the in- 
ning was over, Cobb threatened to step 
on his face if he ever tried the same 
stunt again. Leo taunted him back, 
told him he should settle for an arm- 
chair and threatened, in turn, to stuff 
the next ball he got down Cobb’s 
throat. Back on the bench, fellow Yan- 
kees egged Durocher on, told him to 
call Cobb, known for his careful spend- 
ing habits, a penny pincher. Leo harped 
on that in the following weeks. One 
afternoon the exacerbated Cobb wait- 
ed for him below the stands after the 
game. Babe Ruth happened along just 
a.s Cobh was about to jump on Duro- 
cher. “What the hell you gonna do, hit 
a kid?” the Babe gruffly demanded. 
Durocher didn’t wait. He recollects 
that “whether T ran or flew, I don’t 
know, but I got the hell out of there as 
fast as I could.” 

George Moriarty, then managing 
the Detroit Tigers, was another pow- 
erful and angry man who became a 
Durocher target, as did Bob (Fatty) 
Fothergill, a rotund and uneven- 
tempered Tiger outfielder. Leo taunted 
Moriarty, coaching at third, so fiercely 
one day that Moriarty threw a ball at 
him from 10 yards away with all the 
speed he could muster. Spearing it 
with his bare hand, Durocher rammed 
it back, hitting Moriarty painfully on 
the shins. Then he laughingly danced 
away. On another occasion, toward the 
conlinued on next page 
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end of a game with the Tigers when it 
was growing dark, Durocher suddenly 
raced in from second when Fothergill 
was at bat, shouting “Time!” at the 
top of his voice. The umpires demand- 
ed what he wanted. Leo claimed the 
hitter was batting out of turn. Lineup 
cards were quickly examined, and he 
was told that Fothergill was properly 
at the plate. “Fothergill!” Durocher 
shouted, slapping his brow. “I thought 
it was tsvo other guys up there!” Foth- 
ergill was so mad he struck out with 
a man on base, and the Yanks went 
on to win. 

When he had first appeared at the 
Yankee training camp in St. Peters- 
burg, only little Miller Huggins, the as- 
tute manager, suspected that the fresh 
youngster would be playing consider- 
able baseball for New York that year. 
In popular estimation, the great ’27 
team seemed intact. It had just 
zoomed to the pennant and then 
whipped the Pittsburgh Pirates in four 
straight World Series games. But Hug- 
gins knew better. He knew, for exam- 
ple, that Lazzeri at second was ailing 
and unable to play every day, and that 
Koenig’s eyes were slowing him up. 
Even Hug, however, who became the 
first of several of Durocher’s sponsors 
and protectors in the big leagues, 
scarcely would have guessed that Leo 
would play as many as 102 games in 
1928, alternating at short and second. 
Certainly no one on the Yankees, let 
alone Koenig and Lazzeri. would have 
admitted it in advance. The kid’s 
tongue-wagging, which found its mark 
in the locker room as well as on the 
field, had at first amused and then 
annoyed the old-timers. In self-defense 
they began calling him the “All- 
America Out.” Leo played along with 
the barbs. When Huggins toyed with 
the idea of making him a switch hit- 
ter, he quipped that he’d then hit 
.400— .200 each way. He seemed able 
to meet a fast ball fairly well, but 
curves were his weakness. Another 
Yankee made it more inclusive. “His 
weakness,” he said, “is a bat on his 
shoulder.” 

Nevertheless, Durocher managed to 
hit a surprising .270 that first year, 
while he fielded .945. His brashness, 
however, wore everyone down. He was 
only earning $6,500, but he dressed 
and acted as if he were making Ruth’s 
salary and deserved it. Before long he 
owed everyone money; on one occa- 
sion, having passed a series of checks 
that bounced in a stationery store 
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LEO'S MOTHER beamed as she watched 
son’s Brooklyn team beat Boston 4-2. 


across from the Yankee Stadium, the 
owner of the store, after failing to 
reach Leo, decorated his window with 
the evidence of Durocher’s insolvency. 
So Leo borrowed from someone else to 
pay the man off. 

“Leo never reckoned the cost,” one 
of his first friends in New York, Harry 
Lewine, now a prosperous fur buyer, 
says. “If he was down to his last $1.50 
and had a choice between having his 
pants pressed and a meal, he'd have 
his pants pressed.” 

BAD DAY FOR LEO 

The big city took rapid hold on him, 
and he on it. Broadway especially drew 
him, and he became part of the Damon 
Runyon set. His Yankee uniform was 
his pass as he moved on the temporary 
cuff, seldom drinking but always yap- 
ping. He had appeared in only 10 
games at the Stadium when, on June 
23rd, 1928, the ill-conceived idea of 
throwing a “Leo Duroeher Day” was 
concocted by some of his new-found 
friends. The Y anks lost a doubleheader 
to the Red Sox that afternoon, and 
Leo didn’t even play an inning. That 
didn’t faze him. His increasing subse- 
quent appearances as a stop-gap in the 
creaking lineup had as much as any- 
thing else to do with the Yankees’ 
retaining the pennant. 

The following season he dropped to 
.246 but fielded .958. It was to prove 
his last with the Yanks. There are vari- 
ous explanations of his abrupt depar- 
ture from New York and from the 
American League. Old-time Yankees 
say it was simply because of Leo’s “com- 
panions,” by which they mean his gay 
and sometimes questionable Broad- 
way pals, including a motley array of 
continued on page 72 
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FRIEND UNTO DEATH was Yankees' 
Huggins, who kept Leo despite critics. 


DUROCHER 

continued from page 71 

hangers-on at certain billiard parlors 
where Leo had resumed his old Spring- 
field habit of taking on all comers and 
outcueing— also outpocketing— such 
men of championship caliber as Marcel 
Camp. He even got himself invited to 
play in the World's Pocket Billiard 
Championship. At one point, checking 
up on his multifarious outside activi- 
ties, the Yankees assigned a private 
detective to follow Durocher. Not much 
was found out that Leo hadn’t already 
bragged about. 

FAREWELL TO THE YANKEES 

There were other factors. His per- 
formance afield continued to be su- 
perb, but so much so that some of the 
tottering veterans resented it more and 
more. A conspiracy of sorts developed, 
calculated to embarrass Leo on the 
field. Durocher began finding fellow in- 
fielders hopping and curving balls to 
him on simple plays. Huggins was aware 
of what was happening, and he swore 
at the others and by Leo, threaten- 
ing to rebuild his aging team around 
Gehrig, Dickey and Durocher. Duro- 
cher thought he was safe enough no 
matter what the others thought of 
him, but then Huggins suddenly died 
and he knew, just as surely, that he 
was through. He came to the parting 
of the ways with Ed Barrow in a post- 
season salary wrangle, during which, 
employing his customary shrill invec- 
tive, he told the sedate but tough 
Yankee boss what to do with a renewed 
offer of $6,500 a year and demanded 
$8,500, citing not only his good play 
but his bad debts. Barrow made up his 
mind right then that Leo would have 
to go. 
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A short time later, Dan Howley, 
manager of the Cincinnati Reds in the 
National League, who had been a good 
friend of Huggins’, told his owner-boss, 
Sidney Weil, that he thought Durocher 
could be bought. Weil went to see Bar- 
row, who demanded $25,000. “I started 
to walk out, figuring I’d been thrown 
out of better places,” Weil recalls. 
‘‘Then Barrow told me to sit down. In 
10 minutes I had bought Durocher for 
the waiver price ($7,500) and a minor 
league player.” 

The fact that Leo was waived out of 
the league by seven other clubs was un- 
doubtedly the result of his unsavory 
reputation, although Connie Mack was 
later said to have been miffed at the 
way the waivers went through and to 
have been willing to pay as much as 
$30,000 to bring Durocher to the Ath- 
letics. At any rate, Leo had undergone 
his first major league crisis. There are 
those who still maintain he was lucky, 
under the circumstances, to have sur- 
vived it. 

• - 

The question of Leo Durocher's luck 
can be, and has been, widely debated. 
One recent afternoon down south, that 
venerable and knowledgeable observer 
of the baseball scene, Branch Rickey 
(SI, March 7), was considering the 
question. Being a self-made man him- 
self, Rickey was inclined to play luck 
down. ‘‘Leo is an organized fellow,” he 
said. “Now, anyway. But it was al- 
ways there, potentially, his capacity for 
self-organization. He’s where he is be- 
cause of destiny. Good fortune and Leo 
came together. Luck is what’s left over, 
the residue of design. He's prepared by 
reflex to grab luck when he sees it. He’s 
got a genius for handling it.” 

Rickey, who was among the most 
fortunate things that ever befell Duro- 
cher, was perhaps leaning over back- 
wards. Durocher’s abilities undoubted- 
ly include a highly facile and quick 
mind to match his fast hands, but in 
the spring of 1930, three years before 
Rickey himself undertook his famous 
reclamation project, Leo Durocher was 
a young man whose whole baseball fu- 
ture was in doubt. Certainly the ele- 
'ment of luck was also present when, 
like a cat falling on its feet, he came 
under the protective wing at this mo- 
ment of Weil, a close friend of Rickey’s 
and widely regarded as one of the finest 
men ever to have been in baseball- 
one whose own bad luck, in the after- 
math of the depression, cost him the 
ownership of his ball club. 

Had it not been for Weil’s patience, 
kindness and tolerance, Durocher 
continued on next page 
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might not have played a single game in 
1930. No sooner had he made his deal 
to bring Leo to the lowly Reds, who 
were floundering around in the Nation- 
al League cellar, than Weil began re- 
ceiving bills Duroc'her had left unpaid 
in New York. They poured in from 
everywhere — hotels, haberdasheries 
and night clubs — and his total indebt- 
edness came to about $20,000. Weil 
went clown to Orlando, Florida, where 
the Reds were training, and called Leo 
into his room. ‘T made a deal with 
him that I’d keep all his money and 
give him just enough to get along on, 
considerably less than $100 a week,” 
Weil recalls. “I told him, T understand 
you’re a smart dresser. You look it. 
I’m sure you’ve got enough clothes 
right now — so don’t buy any more.’ 
He promised me not to. Sure enough, 
three days later 1 get a bill from a Cin- 
cinnati clothing store for $385. I made 
him send everything back e.vcept the 
sweater he was already wearing.” 

Like Huggins before them, Weil and 
Howlin’ Dan Howley grew oddly fond 
of Durocher. ‘‘He ran around town a 
lot and was always dressed fit to kill — 
that’s how he got the name ‘Sharpie’ 
—but he was a popular player,” Weil 
says. ‘‘He had to be. Inside those chalk 
lines nobody worked harder than Leo 
Durocher. After a while I started tak- 
ing him around with me as a speaker. 
He was fast on his feet behind a plat- 
form too. He’d tell a lot of stories about 


his days with the Yankees, and they’d 
go over big.” 

Even the few players who had no 
use for Durocher knew hi.s value. Larry 
Benton, one of the better Reel pitchers, 
who disliked Leo from the start, said, 
‘‘I .still want him behind me. He saves 
me two runs a game. He goes after 
double play balls no one else would 
even try for.” In 19.30 Durocher played 
both short and second for Cincinnati; 
he hit .24.3 and fielded .963. The next 
season he took over at short from Hor- 
ace Ford, and with Tony Cuccinello 
he tied the league double-play record 
of 151 for a keystone combination, al- 
though his hitting sloughed off to .227. 
It fell another 10 points the following 
year. By then Durocher had got him- 
self into trouble again. 

He had met a good-looking 19-year- 
old show girl named Ruby Hartley, 
who had been going out with a son of 
Weil’s partner, to whom she had be- 
come engaged. After some family inter- 
vention, the engagement was broken 
and a breach of promise suit was set- 
tled. Leo and Ruby had a quick ro- 
mance and, in 1932, were married. The 
marriage soon fell apart. Not too long 
after Ruby gave birth to a daughter, 
it broke up completely. Leo’s debts 
were meanwhile on the rise again. 

Sidney Weil had done all he could 
as long as he could, but by this time 
he was having his own financial woes. 
When the depression began catching 
up with him— it had hit the Reds too, 
and the team finished last in 1931 and 
1932— Durocher became expendable. 


Weil now says that if he had had 
enough money to make the gamble, 
he would have appointed Leo his man- 
ager, even though Durocher was only 
28. But when Branch Rickey, seek- 
ing a shortstop to replace the injured 
Charlie Gelbert, who had been hurt in 
a hunting accident, came to him Weil 
reluctantly had to listen. Having failed 
to land Dick Bartell, peppery short- 
stop of the Phillies, with whom Du- 
rocher had just had a nasty spiking 
fight, Rickey was in desperate need of 
help, and he was making a seemingly 
astonishing offer. 

“At first I told him I’d talk about 
anyone but Leo,” Weil recalls, ‘‘but 
then he insisted I hear him out. And 
when he offered me Pitchers Paul Der- 
ringer and Allyn Stout plus veteran 
Infielder Sparky Adams, I had to think 
about it. I was especially high on Der- 
ringer — he later was the big man in two 
pennant drives for the Reds. Branch 
wanted a shortstop so badly that he 
was offering me $150,000 worth of ball- 
players for a $.‘10,000 man. I had to say 
yes.” Weil ultimately threw in two 
unimportant players, and Durocher 
was on his way again. He hated to go. 
In fact, at first he refused. Weil, he 
insisted, had become another father 
to him, his third— after his own and 
Huggins— and Rickey was nothing but 
a slave driver. Persuasion and baseball 
law prevailed, however, and Leo went 
west sadly. 

SOMEONE TO PROTECT HtM 

Sidney Weil still speaks of Durocher 
with fondness and with a touch of nos- 
talgia as well. “He needs someone to 
protect him.” he says. “He'.s lucky 
that he’s always had— .someone.” 

Durocher also speaks warmly of 
Weil. ‘‘Sidney was a real wonderful 
man,” he says. “He took good care of 
me. I was constantly in some sort of 
trouble, and he did everything he could 
for me, always.” 

What Durocher may not know is 
that Weil, some years later, also as a re- 
sult of the long friendship with Rickey, 
was to help save his job as manager of 
Brooklyn, at least for a time. Even 
without knowing that, it is one of the 
paradoxes of Leo Ernest Durocher that 
he is both generous and thoughtless, 
that he both remembers and forgets. 
He can remember, for example, as his 
Hollywood guests have discovered, ex- 
actly what each of them drinks, down 
to the most special whiskey or even 
the most particular brand of tea for 
abstainers. It’s been said of him, fur- 
ther, that his loyalty is unsurpassed, 
that ‘‘once a friend, always a friend.” 
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FRIEND IN NEED was Cincinnati’s 
Weil, who rescued Leo from Yankee wolves. 


“You might see Leo every day for 
five weeks and then never hear from 
him for five months,” says Harry 
Lewine, his New York pal. “O.K. If 
you want to be his friend, you have to 
be patient. What do his friends get in 
return? He’ll go to hell for you, that’s 
the kind of guy he is.” 

There is considerable evidence that 
this is so, but it would also seem to 
have depended on whether hell was on 
the way to where Durocher was going 
or whether he wanted to bother taking 
the time off to stop. He has given spe- 
cial short shrift to some of the longer 
obligations of friendship. Weil doesn’t 
like to talk about it, but some years 
after Leo had left Cincinnati, he tele- 
phoned Durocher long distance one 
day and asked him, as a favor, to stop 
by en route to New York. Seeking to 
get back on his feet (he’s made it now, 
as a highly successful insurance execu- 
tive), Weil wanted Leo, whom he had 
trained as a speaker as well as a ball- 
player and a man, to appear at an 
important meeting of insurance execu- 
tives. Durocher promised to be there. 
He never came. When Weil telephoned 
him twice in New York, a voice that 
was obviously Durocher’s each time 
claimed that “Mr. Durocher is sick.” 
Weil gave up. 

“We see each other occasionally,” he 
now says. “We’re friendly. He still likes 
me, I’m sure of that, and I still like 
him. The things he does sometimes, he 
can’t help them.” 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

“AT THE GASHOUSE” 

In .St. Louis Durocher found a new friend. 
Branch Rickey, and some kindred spirits 
among members of the C>ashousc Gang. 





Wide-awake families go to an eye care expert 
to get summer sun protection. They go where 
you would go for prescription glasses — to the 
man who knows what’s best for your eyes. His 
professional skill assures you of the ultimate 
in sunlight control and superior visual com- 
fort outdoors. 

There you’ll find Cosmetan . . . the world’s 
finest sun glass . . . amazingly different . . . and 
here’s why — 

(WfTH THE PROTECTIVE BROWN UENS) 


• Distinctive brown lens is a blend of all 
popular sun glass lens colors, retaining the 
special advantages of each. 

• Absorbs ultraviolet and infrared radiation. 

• Lenses are accurately ground to a 6.00 
Base Curve to minimize back reflections. 

• Frames are opbthalmically correct for 
better fit. Available in a variety of styles and 
colors. 

Available wherever eye care services are ren- 
dered, regular or ground to your 


Where Do\6u Get 
The Best 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

May 20 through May 29 


FRIDAY, MAY 30 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR midget race, Morristown. N.J, 

AAA midget race, Lafayette, Ind. 

Circuit of Champions 100-lap race. Oklahoma City. 

• Gi* Turner vs. Ramon Puentes, welterweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.V. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (N8C). 

Golf 

U.S. vs. Great Britain, for Walker Cup, St. An- 
drews, Scotland (also May 21). 

British Ladies' Open Amateur final, Royal Port- 
rush, N. Ireland. 

Mid-American Conference championship, Athens, 
Ohit>(also May 21). 

Track & Field 

Los Angeles Coliseum Relays. Los Angeles. Wes 
Santee to try for mile record. 

Big Seven outdoor championships. Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Waler Skiing 

Southeastern U.S. regional championships, Ri- 
viera Beach, Fla. (until May 22). 


SATURDAY. MAY 2T 


Auto Racing 

Indianapolis "SOO” qualifying trials, Indianapolis 
(also May 22). 

NASCAR lOO-m. stock car race, Lancaster, S.C. 
NASCAR short track iitl. race, Jersey City, N.J. 
AAA midget race. Hatfield. Pa. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Philadelphia. Ebbets Field, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 1:55 p.m. (CBS*). 

• New York vs. Baittmore, Yankee Sfadium, N.Y,, 
1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Harness Rocing 

Henry Volo, $10,000, 1 1/16 m,, free-for-all pace, 
Rosecrofl Raceway. Oxon Hiff, Md 

Horse Racing 

Camden Handicap, $30,000, 1 1/8 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up- Garden State Pk„ Camden, N.J. 

Withers Slakes. $25,030, J m., 3-yr.-olds, Bel- 
mont Pk . N.Y. 

Debonair Slakes. $25,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds, colts 
& geldings. Hollywood Pk., Inglewood, Calif. 
Continental Turf Handicap, K5,000, 1 1/8 m., 
3-yr.-olds up, Balmoral, Homewood. I II. 

Dixie Handicap, $25.000, 1 3/8 m., 3-yr.-olds up. 
Pimlico. Md, 

• Inti. Steeplechase Handicap, $20,000, about 2 m., 

• 4-yr,-olds up, Belmont ?k., N.Y., 4 :15 p.m. (ABC). 

Hunt Rocing 

Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, Media, Pa. 

Rowing 

Carnegie Cup (Cornell, Princeton, Yale), Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Goldthwait Cup (Harvard, Yale, Princeton 150-lb. 
crews), New Haven, Conn. 

Stotesbury Cup regatta, Philadelphia. 

California vs. Wisconsin. Berkeley, Calif. 

Stanford vs. UCLA, Redwood City, Calif. 

Soilir>g 

Raven Spring series. Detroit. 

Annapolis YC Spring races, Annapolis, Md. 

Truck & Fiatd 

Modesto Relays. Modesto, Calif. 


SUNDAY, MAY 23 


Auto Racing 

Monaco Grand Prix, Monaco. 

NASCAR 100-m. stock car race. Richmond, Va. 
Circuit of Champions 100-lap race, Houston, Tex. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Philadelphia, Ebbefs Field, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 2 p.m. (Mutual*), 

Bicycling 

50-m. sr. race. Bloomfield, N.J. 

Golf 

Kansas City Open final, Kansas City, Mo. 

Marathon 

Nall. AAU sr. marathon. Yonkers, N.Y. 


Rodeo 

World Championship Calf Roping, Clovis, N, Mex. 
Walking 

Natl. AAU 40-kilo, championship, Cincinnati. 



Roxing 

# Joe Miceli vs. Virgil Akins, welterweights. St. 

Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont), 
Harness Racing 

Symbol Gantle, $10,000, 1 1/16 m,, free-for-all 
trot, Rosecroft Raceway. Oxon Hill, Md. 


TUESDAY, MAY 34 


Badminton 

U.S. VS. India, Thomas Cup Inter-Zone play-off, 
Singapore (also May 25). 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. St. Louis, Wrigley Field, Chicago. 
2:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Horse Racing 

Goose Girl Stakes, $50,000, I m., 3-yr.-olds up, 
Hollywood Pk., Inglewood, Calif. 


WEDNeM>AY. MAY 7i 


Auto Racing 

AAA midget race, Cindrtnati. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Washington, Yankee Stadium. N.Y., 
1 :55 p.m. (Mutual*), 

Boxing 

• Holly Mims vs. Charley Green, rriddleweighis, 
St. Louis Arena (10 rds ). 10 p.m. (CBS). 

Horse Racing 

Epsom Derby, 1 1/2 m.. 3-yr.-o(ds, Epsom Downs, 
England. 

“Suffolk 21," $30,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-o!ds, Suffolk 
Downs, E. Boston, Mass. 

Apprentice Stakes. $15,000, 5 1/2 f., 2-yr.-ofds, 
Balmoral, Homewood. III. 

Natl. Stallion Stakes (colt division), $10,000, 5 f., 
2-yr.-olds, Belmont Pk, (Widener course), N.Y. 


THURSDAY, MAY 26 


Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Chicago, Municipal Stadium, Cleve- 
land. 1:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Golf 

Ft. Wayne Open. Ft. Wayne. Ind. (until May 29). 

Belmont Spring Maiden Steeplechase, $7,500, 
about 2 m., 4-yr.-olds up, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

Sailing 

Tampa-Boca Grande yacht race.Tampa, Fla. 

Tennis 

Big Ten championships, Evanston, III. (until 
May 28). 


FRtPAY, MAY 27 


Badminton 

Australia vs. Denmark. Thomas Cup Inter-Zone 
play-off, Singapore (also May 28). 

Baseball 

# Chicago vs. Milwaukee, Wrigley Field, Chicago, 
2:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

# Lulu Perez vs. Carmelo Costa, lightweights. Mad. 

# Sq. Garden, N.Y,(lOrds.), lOo.m.(NBC). 

Ray Famechon vs, Billy Kelly, for European feath- 
erweight title, Donnybrook, Ireland (15 rds.). 
Championships of Europe (amateur), Berlin (un- 
til June 4). 

Golf 

Big Ten championship, Lafayette, Ind. 

Harness Racing 

William E. Miller Memorial, $7,500, I m., 2-yr.- 
old pace, Rosecroft Raceway. Oxon Hill, Md. 

Horse Racing 

Junior League Stakes, $15,000, 5 f., 2-yr.-old 
fillies, bred in California. Hollywood Pk.. Ingle- 
wood. Calif. 


Natl, schoolboy championships, Philadelphia. 

Track & Field 

IC4A outdoor championships. Downing Stadium, 
Randalls Island. N.Y. (also May 28). 

Big Ten championships, Columbus, Ohio (also 
May 28). 

Pacific Coast Conference championships, Eugene, 
Ore. (also May 28). 


SATURDAY, MAY 3t 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. slock car race. Raleigh, N.C. 
Circuit of Champions 100-lap race. Jeffersonville, 
ind. 

AAA midget race. Kokomo, Ind. 

Santa Barbara road races, Santa Barbara. Calif, 
(also May 29). 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Brooklyn, Polo Grounds, N.Y.. 1 :55 
p.m. (CBS*). 

• Detroit vs. Chicago, Briggs Stadium, Detroit, 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Horse Racing 

• Preakness Stakes, $100,000, 1 3/16 m.. 3-yr.- 

• olds. Pimlico. Md,. 5:30 p.m. (CBS). 

• Coaching Club American Oaks, $50,000, 1 3/8 m , 

• 3-yr.-old fillies, Belmont Pk., N.Y., 4:15 p.rr. 
(ABC). 

Argonaut Handicap, $25,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-olds, 
colts & geldings, Hollywood Pk. Inglewood, Calif. 
Colonial Handicap. $25,000, 6 f.. 3-yr.-olds up, 
fillies & mares, Garden Stale Pk,, Camden, N.J, 
Coronet Stakes, $20,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-old fillies, 
Balmoral. Homewood. III. 

Horse Shows 

Devon Horse Show, Devon, Pa. (until June 4). 

Hunt Racing 

Adjacent Hunt Meet, Purchase, N.Y. 

Oxmoor Hunt Meet, Louisville, Ky. 

Judo 

Natl. AAU judo championships. Los Angeles (also 
May 29). 

Rowing 

Western sprint championships. Newport Beach, 
Calif, (among entries are Washington, UCLA. 
Southern California, Oregon State, California, 
Stanford, Navy and British Columbia). 

Sailing 

Buckner Ocean Race, Corinthian YC, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (unliJ May 30). 

Japan vs. Philippines, Davis Cup Eastern Zone 
elimination, Tokyo (until May 30). 

Track & Field 

AAU Jr. Olympics and Invitational Decathlon, 
Tulare, Calif. 



Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. stock car race, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

NASCAR short track stock car race. Gardena, 
Calif. 

AAA midget races, Indianapolis & Allentown, Pa. 

Bateball 

• New York vs. Brooklyn, Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Bowling 

Petersen Classic ends. Chicago. 

Motorcycling 

AMA-sanctioned 5-m. natl. championship dirt 
track race, Richmond, Va. 

Moterboating 

NOA North-South championships. Quincy & Cairo, 
III. & Clarksville, Tenn. 

Speorftthing 

Inter-America Underwater Spearfishing Cham- 
pionships. Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico. 

*See local listing 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


WE UNDER-1,500.CC UNDERDOGS 

SifK: 

Yesterday when I was having my Porsche 
worked over at Ecurie Von Neumann, the 
talk was of the Mille Miglia. It was lament- 
ed that only the big car results were known 
and the standings of the under-l ,500-cc class 
wouldn't likely be forthcoming until later 
in the month. What should appear but your 
May 9th issue with a splendid and detailed 
account of the race and a complete tally 
of the results for all classes. 

We under-l, 500-cc owners areas interest- 
ed in the small car results as in the big cars. 
Just as in .sailboat racing, there is as much 
or more interest in the small classes as there 
is In the America’s Cup class. It is only part 
of the story to tell the prowess of the big 
cars or big boats where other classes are 
racing simultaneously. Not infrequently in 
a general handicap or an index of perform- 
ance rating, the smaller vessels or cars in 
their respective categories cop the over- 
all championship. Notable examples: 22- 
square-meter boats at Put Tn Bay in the 
past, DB Panhards at Le'Mans. It is always 
appealing to the American sympathy for 
the underdog to learn how these relatively 
undersized competitors have bested much 
larger and more costly equipment. 

Norman Williamson Jr. 
Claremont, Calif. 

BALLOONING, ANYONE? 

Sirs: 

As an engineer with the Office of Naval 
Research, actively engaged in piloted bal- 
loon projects, and as special adviser on 
ballooning matters to the National Aero- 
nautic Association and F6d6ration Aero- 
nautique Internationale, I saw with great 
pleasure your balloon pictures and article 
of 9 May 1955. 

Since the end of W’orld War II, I have 
been a member of groups attempting to re- 
vive ballooning. One of our major objectives 
has been the revival of the Gordon Bennett 
International Balloon Race in which bal- 
loonists participated from all over the 
world. Distances of a thousand miles were 
flown in this race which received immense 
publicity and was considered a major news 
event of the year. We expected to revive 
the event in 1949 with a take-off from Hol- 
land but inability to cross the Iron Curtain 
forced its cancellation. Only in America 
can a completely unrestricted international 
race now be held. 

J. Gordon Vaeth 

Glen Head, N.Y. 

NOTHING COMPARES WITH THE THRILL 

Sirs; 

I used to balloon with Pilot Fairbanks 
when we flew six men in a two-man basket 
and had to pay the gas company in advance 
before they would fill the bag. That was 
the era when Larry Bell was getting his air- 
plane company started and he naturally 
participated in all forms of aircraft activity. 
On one such balloon trip the crew and Mr. 
Bell were becalmed in a fog over Lake 
Erie. Under such conditions ordinary hu- 
man voices have phenomenal carrying pow- 
er so that the balloonists could shout down 


to inquire after their whereabouts and were 
informed by fishermen fishing in the fog, 
“Over Lake Erie.” The future airplane 
magnate growled, “How the hell do we get 
out of here?” 

Few things compare with the thrill of 
being suspended alone in the va.st expanse 
of the big, wide, open, intangible, chill, 
lonesome night and wondering if the pilot 
of some oncoming air transport liner is go- 
ing to miss the helpless, minuscule, lone- 
some, vital bit of isolated stuff that’s you; 
of coming in for a landing on a beautiful, 
golden, calm, August stubble field at an 
easy 30 feet above the ground and being 
carried miraculously straight up like a run- 
away kite that’s been let go 5,000 English 
feet as if by the hand of God— on an un- 
predictable thermal bubble of hot air. 

No sir, nothing, not even the tickle of a 
trigger-happy Guatemalan soldier objecting 
to nocturnal picture taking, nor the pres- 
ence of a man from the Interna! Revenue 
objecting to your helplessness, can compare 
to it for sheer thrill, suspense and glamour. 

SI has come into being, it is the best, and 
it does fill the requirements for a .superla- 
tive magazine that has become a part of 
the basic economy and culture of the nation. 

John F. Zietlow Jr. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 


WE ARE ANXIOUS TO GET STARTED 

Sirs: 

The article on ballooning in SI May 9 
has kindled a dormant desire to get into 
this thrilling sport. I have always been 
fascinated by balloons, and when this rec- 
ord article hit me, I was really hooked. 

You said in this article that it costs about 
$100 per ascent. You also mention that 
parachutes were used. Can these be ob- 
tained surplus, and if so where? If you could 
get information on this for me I would be 
most grateful. I have two friends who are 
going to embark on this fascinating sport 
with me, and we are anxious to get started 
this summer. 

Garrett Cabot Roberts 
Kable Station, Va. 

• Although man has soared in free 
flight for almost two centuries, each 
new enthusiast finds himself a lonely 
pioneer. The sole practical source of 
balloons is the U.S. Navy which occa- 
sionally in the past has released a sur- 
plus craft. Obtaining a gas supply is a 
further problem, as is getting yourself 
and your balloon licensed by the CAA. 
However, if you are content to make it 
a group effort, Tony Fairbanks (230 
Rutgers Avenue, Swarthmore, Pa.) 

coyitinued on next page 
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would be glad to welcome you as a mem- 
ber of the Balloon Club of America, if 
you are willing to pay the S20 initia- 
tion fee, dues of $5 a month and put 
in some hard work with the ground 
crews before starting your instruction- 
al flights. — ED. 

GREAT NARRATIVES 

Sirs: 

I have ju.st returned from Elko, Nevada, 
where I was a gun at the Chesapeake Re- 
triever Trials, Awaiting me were three in- 
stalments of Tenzing Norgay's autobiog- 
raphy in SI. I read them with fascination. 
It is, to my mind, one of the most gripping 
narratives ever written of a mountain 
climber’s life and thoughts and of great 
expeditions. 

Mr. Ullman is a consummate architect 
of style. The simple, direct words give me 
the feeling that he is listening to Tenzing 
tell his story while sitting beside the fire in 
his own home. Only a man who loves moun- 
tains and knows them intimately could 
have written it with such sensitiveness and 
understanding. 

One knows that an almost fanatical ded- 
ication to a self-appointed task drove Ten- 
zing on. Everest had taken complete pos- 
•session of his mind and being. The idea was 
.so dominant that had he not been one of 
tho.se who reached the summit of Everest 
he would have considered his whole life to 
be a failure. 

This book, I believe, will have an endur- 
ing place as one of the great narratives in 
the literature of exploration, 

Roy Chapman Andrews 
Carmel Valley, Calif. 

• Mr. Andrews, explorer, w'rller and 
former Director of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, ought to 
know. — ED. 

THE COMMON LANGUAGE 

Sirs; 

I’ve just finished the third Tiger of Et~ 
ercsf article and write to congratulate 
you on a fine job. How fine it is to see a real- 
life man shining through the pages, a real 
sportsman, a lover of the hills, and a 
man who speaks the language common to 
sportsmen the world over. Tenzing is a very 
great human being, and his book is a fine 
portrait, honest and clear. Thanks for add- 
ing it to your already impressive articles. 

Charles S. Houston 

Exeter, N.H. 

• Dr. Houston (SI, Sept. 13) is him- 
self the author of a first-rate book 
about mountain climbing. His K2, The 
Savage Momituin, is the story of the 
19.53 attempt which he led on the 
world’s second highest mountain (28,- 
250 feet).— ED. 

another great adventurer 
Sirs: 

Tenzing Norgay's climbing of Mt. Ever- 
est brought to mind the words of another 
great climber and adventurer— George 
Leigh Mallory. Spoken some 30 years ago, 
they still challenge every man who has 
adventure in his soul: 

“We expect no mercy from Everest; yet 
perhaps it will be as well he should not 
deign to take much notice of the little group 


of busy one.s on the great north side, or at 
all events, that he should not observe 
among the scattered remnants he ha.s put 
to flight still existent the will, perhaps the 
power, to sting his nosetip.” 

Renner T. Cummi.ngs 

Pullman, Wash. 

I’VE STOOD IN THAT LINE 

Sirs: 

Being away from the Philadelphia area 
for several years meant missing the i’enn 
Relays. Your excellent picture .story (SI, 
May 2^ was the next best thing to actually 
being there at Franklin Field. I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the shot of those kids 
nervously awaiting tlieir turn to run; it 
possessed a can(lidnes.s and a suggestion of 
latent action .seldom I'aplured on film. And 
it really let loose the old butterflies, for I’ve 
stood in that line half a dozen times myself. 
All T ever got for my trouble, however, was 
a spattering of spike-flung cinders. 

S 'Sgt. Roy Foster .Jr. 

Shaw AFB, S.C. 

FOUR VISITORS IN '19 

Sirs: 

Your recent story on the Penn and Drake 
Relays brings back pleasant memories. As 
track manager for Wayne University it was 
my pleasure to make three trips to Penn 
with our squad. Our 1949 visit is one that 
we .still talk about with .swelled chests 
around here and one which still meriUs at- 
tention whenever trackmen talk about the 
Penn Relays. 

We took only four men to the Relays— 
Lorenzo Wright, of the 1948 Olympic team, 
Buddy Coleman, Leon Wingo and Irv 
Petross. This foursome took the 880-yard 
relay in 1:26, the 440-yarcl relay in :41.7 
while Wright and Coleman ran two-three 
by inches behind Indiana's Chuck Peters in 
the 100-yard dash, won in :09.7. Just to 
make the day complete Wright took the 
broad jump in 23 feet S}4 inches to give 
Wayne three outright titles, a second and a 
third. The two trophies and the nine gold 
watches were on display for a week in down- 
town Detroit. 

Wright is a successful coach and teacher 
in Detroit as is Petross. Coleman and Wingo 
are both on the police force now. 

Paul J. Pentecost 

Detroit 

ALSO IN THE MONEY 

Sirs: 

1 read with interest the article by James 
Murray in SI, May 9 entitled Golf, Gam- 
bling, and Auctioneers. However, my curi- 
osity over the final re.sults of the Tourna- 
ment of Champions was not satisfied by 
the knowledge that Gene Littler was the 
winner. I would also like to know who won 
the other six places for money in the tour- 
nament. 

Vincent R, Iannotti 

Watertown, N.Y. 

• Toski, Cooper and Barber tied for 
second place, so their owners (F. Hud- 
speth, J. Blankenship and D. Frankel) 
combined second, third and fourth 
place money and split it three ways: 
each got S2T, 337.50. The Messrs. Gil 
Dye (Maxwell), R- E. Peters (Furgol) 
and Chick Ross (Middlecoff) all made 
$9,112.50 from their chattels’ three- 
way lie for fifth place.— ED. 


PAUL PUT THE CAP ON 

Sirs: 

In hi.s discussion of the early season base- 
ball situation iSI, May 9i, Robert Creamer 
waxes appropriately rhapsodic about the 
one-hitter hurled by Bob Feller and the 
1 6-.slrikeout game authored by Herb Score. 

Thi-s remarkable double i>erformance for 
the Indians on May 1, he sugge.sts, is un- 
paralleled in baseball hi.story. Not so. 

When the Ga.shou.se Gang represented 
St. Louis, Dizzy and Paul Dean combined 
to amaze the crowd attending a double- 
header between the Cards and, I iielieve, 
the Boston Braves. After Diz had subdued 
the Braves properly with a uue-bil opener, 
Paul put the cap on the bottle with a iio- 
hil effort. 

In fact, it could have very well been a 
double no-hitter. Dizzy has reputedly inti- 
mated as much I’Tf I'da known Paul was 
gonna throw a no-hitter, 1 wouldn'ta give 
up that one hit in the first game’'i. 

We loyal Cardinal fans, our hopes pinned 
on Stanky to bring St. Louis a new supply 
of pennants, will concede Feller and Score 
spcowd place. 

Jack Miles 

South Bend 

• Diz pitched a three-hitter, not a one- 
hitler, and it was against the Dodgers. 
That leaves one pitching masterpiece, 
plus Dizzy’s deathless quote (“If I’da 
knowed you wa.s gonna pitch a no- 
hitter, I’da th’owed one myself.’’). Bob 
Creamer repeats his question: who can 
remember another double-header with 
two such remarkable pitching perform- 
ances?— ED. 

A CAUSE TO PLAY FOR 

Sirs: 

H. Allen Smith’s entertaining and in- 
formative May 9 article Gone Are the Dags 
of (he Gallns-Snapjying Rube prompts me 
to offer this idea: let's have an annual ball 
game between the Country Boys and the 
City Boys in both leagues. This game, as 
far as I know, would be the only occasion in 
which players from both leagues are inter- 
mingled. Teammate would play against 
teammate, yet there would be a C.-^USE to 
play for. The Country Boys mu.st come 
from communities of less than 2,000, and 
the City Boys from 100,000 and over. Here 
is my suggestion for a line-up. 


COUNTRY BOYS 


PLAYER 

HOME TOWN 

POPULATION 

Adcock 

Coushatta, La. 

1,788 

Schoenriienst Germantown, III. 

811 

Hoak 

Roulette, Pa. 

850 

Furillo 

Stony Creek Mills, la. 750 

Feller 

Van Meter, Iowa 

364 

Kell 

Swifton, Ark. 

39 

Wynn 

Hartford, Ala. 

1,655 

Mantle 

Spavinaw, Okla. 

213 

Ashburn 

Tilden, Neb. 

1,033 

Courtney 

Hall Summitt, La. 

CITY BOYS 

500 

D. Williams 

Dallas 

434,462 

B. Thomson 

Glasgow 

1,089,555 

Rizzuto 

New York 

7,891,957 

Ford 

New York 

7,891,957 

Snider 

Los Angeles 

1,970,358 

Campanella 

Philadelphia 

2,071,605 

Antonelli 

Rochester 

332,488 

J. Robinson 

Philadelphia 

2,071,605 

Mueller 

St. Loui.s 

856,796 

Fain 

San Antonio 

408,442 
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Country Slaughter would serve as non- 
playing captain of the Country Boys. (His 
nickname qualifie.s him although his home 
town — Roxboro, N.C. — has a population 
of 4,321.-) 

Phil Rizzuto can captain the City Boys 
becau.so he wears suede shoes. 

Jack Tayi.or 

Stovall (pop. 410), N.C. 

RETURN OF THE EGYPTIAN 

Sins: 

1 have just been reading E & D’s com- 
ments (SI, April 25) on the return of the 
Egyptian house dog. Since reading tlie sto- 
ry, I hav'e seen Connie on Dave Garroway's 
show and have to admit that the dog bears 
a strong resemblance to our dog Ralph. We 
have never fooled ourselve.s that Ralph was 
anything more than a purebred mongrel. 
However, his many friends here, who think 
him pretty special, feel there is some hope 
of establishing a definite category for his 
breed. His ancestry is a mystery becau.se 
he moved in, leaving a neighbor's lodging 
in favor of ours. Since we felt we had com- 
mitted a slight case of dognaping, we never 
discussed his background with the neigh- 
bors in question. However, his beauty is 
evidence that he came from good stock, 
whatever it may be. Like Mr. Heering, we 
have hoped to find a female facsimile and 
.start a new breed called Ralph.s. He and 
Connie are alike in every respect. 

Garuner Wright 
White Sulphur Springs 

• Too alike, unfortunately. Connie, 
despite the girlish lilt of the name, is 
also a male. — ED. 



THE FIRST OF MANY RALPHS 


SHOOT ONE. DRINK ONE 

Sirs: 

As a crow fancier of sorts — my talking, 
skiing pet. Old Crow, has beguiled me, 
movie audiences, TV fans, ski patrols, and 
the mahouts of a corn-squeezin’ foundry 
— I found your report on the Baltimore 
slaughter horrifying (Events & Discov- 
eries, SI, April 4). 

Hunting crows is one thing, and as prac- 
ticed by my neighbors of the Litchfield 
Crow Hunt it is a friendly sport. Relax in 
a field frequented by the black-feathered 


smarties; shoot one old crow; drink one; 
shoot one, drink one, anil so on. There is a 
mellow perfection to the marksman who 
stays on target after a day on a regimen 
like this. 

One must also respect a craftsman who 
become.s skilled in the caws of a crow. But 
jungle suits! masks! me.sh wire! chicken 
feather.s! Chicken, indeed! As well trap 
trout, with worms, in a sieve! 

not the hunter claim that he rids his 
neighborhood of an unwanted pe-st. The 
hungry iTow family, in a season, devours 
some 35,000 insects— mo.stly of types in- 
juriou.s U) agriculture — and caLerpillars. A 
farmer in Martha’s Vineyard named Gar- 
diner Hammond, who managed to rid his 
property of crows by setting up a private 
bounty olTer, lo.st an entire pasture crop of 
grass to w'hite grubs, and was relieved the 
following year when crows returned after 
the bounty was withdrawn. 

For his admitted depredations among 
duck and phea.sant eggs, the crow repays 
man with his ravenous war on the despoil- 
ing insect. Let’s keep crow-shooting on a 
sporting basis, not on a war footing. 

BEArREGARU SMALL 

Rowayton, Conn. 

THE OTHER PITCHER 

Sirs: 

I read with much interest in the April 25 
12th Hoi.e a letter from Cliff Bobron tell- 
ing us that old-time pitcher Joe Oeschger, 
who pitched for Boston against Brooklyn 
26 innings to a tie 35 years ago, is still ac- 
tive in sports. Leon Cadore, the man who 
that day pitched for Brooklyn, and I 
played ball at Gonzaga College, now Gon- 
zaga Univer.sity, Spokane, where he at- 
tended school from 1905 to 1908. Later we 
both pitched in the Spokane City League 
and semipro ball in thi.s section of the 
country. A.s the years passed Leon was 
working for one of the mortgage companies 
here in Spokane, and I was associated with 
the Fidelity National Bank. He and a base- 
ball scout came over to the bank one day 
and invited me to go Fast with them. I 
was young and ha<l a good job so declined 
to go with them. Perhaps I made a mistake 
as Leon certainly made good and I con- 
tinued on for some twenty-four years in 
the banking business. Nevertheless it is 
good to think of the fine times we had to- 
gether and the many baseball games which 
we played together and against each other. 

No lover of sports should be without 
your magazine. 

J. G. Rotchford 

Spokane, Wash. 

• Banking may be humdrum, but it's 
steady. Since he pitched his last major 
league game for the Giants in ’24 Ca- 
dore has traveled a wide and rocky 
road. He played a little semipro ball in 
Florida, sold liquor, moved out West 
and came back, sold air conditioners 
and engaged in some stock transactions 
which ended in a grand-larceny charge. 
“The indictment was squashed,” Ca- 
dore remembers vaguely. In 1931 Ca- 
dore had married Mae Ebbets, one of 
the three daughters of Charles H. 
Ebbets, millionaire president of the 
Brooklyn Baseball Club and godfather 
of Ebbets Field. “But we didn’t get 
much out of that,” recalls Cadore, 


whose wife had borrowed heavily on 
her bitterly disputed inheritance years 
before she received it. Mrs. Cadore died 
in 1950. He still wants to work in base- 
ball, “as a scout, for instance,” and 
sees a lot of Brooklyn games on his 
lifetime pass. “But you can’t eat a 
pass,” Cadore .says sadly.— ED. 

HE BELONGED TO YOUNG AND OLD 

Sirs: 

Luggi Foeger’s tribute to Hanne.'^ Schnei- 
der was moving and richly deserved (19th 
HOLE, SI, May 161. 

Since 1948 I have met a lot of people on 
all levels of skiing. Many have welcomed 
me in wonderful ways. I can truthfully say, 
however, that never have I felt a.s gen- 
uinely welcome, and felt as though the wel- 
comer really was glad to see me, as 1 did 
every time that I walked over to the ski- 
school building at Cranmore ami was greet- 
ed by Hannes running out the door to say 
hello. 

One of the mo-st impres-sive evidence.? of 
the adoration and respect which Hannes 
carried world-wide was evidenced at the 
FIS congress in 195.3, We have never been 
listened to too seriously in the FIS. The 
Alpine and Scandinavian countries carry 
most of the weight. But in 1953 Hannes 
was a member (although nonvoting) of our 
delegation. Evidently even 50 years after 
his origination of the ideas that started all 
this skiing busine.ss, he still carried more 
weight at the FIS than any other man, and 
more people listened when he talked. Usu- 
ally pioneers pa.ss into disfavor; but here 
he was an amazing combination — a man 
who could be a pioneer and still retain ad- 
miration forever. 

Hannes belonged to both the young and 
the old. The old-timers such as Arnold 
Lunn, .Mice Kaier, Otto Schneibs, all con- 
sider him as one of them: but you would 
find that the young-timers like me, Brook.s 
Dodge, and even the five-year-olds of 
North Conway considered that he was 
ours, too. 

George Macomber 
President 
Eastern Ski Association 

Boston 
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RECORD ATTEMPTS 




PRETTY ZAtE 


ZALE PARRY: UNDER THE WAVES FOR LOVE 


R osalia (Zale) Parry, one of the world’s foremost wom- 
I en skin divers, might never have donned breathing 
apparatus had she not fallen in love. At 22, good-looking 
Zale holds the world skin-diving depth record for women— 
209 feet. But until she met Parry Bivens, 28, an aeronauti- 
cal and aquatic engineer, Zale had never thought about the 
sport. Parry (there is nothing in the similarity of names) 
had been diving since child- 
hood, and Zale took it up to 
be with him. They met while 
both were working for Doug- 
las Aircraft in Santa Monica, 

Calif., and their first dates 
occurred six to 10 fathoms 
underwater off Santa Cata- 
lina Island. Zale took an im- 
mediate liking to skin diving 
(“You get sort of tingly all 
over and you feel good”). 

After hunting lobsters in 
the comparative shallows for 
a while, Zale prevailed on 
Parry to teach her the in- 
tricacies of deep diving. She 
spent long hours training in 
a swimming pool and in iier 
nonswimming hours she 
devoured dozens of books on 


the perils of nitrogen narcosis— drunkenness of the depths 
— and embolism and “the bends” — results of too swift an 
ascent from great depths. Zale made her successful record 
attempt last August, deciding to try only the night before. 
Parry hastily arranged for a tugboat and got the Coast 
Guard to officiate. Zale went into the water completely 
equipped, wearing a swimsuit, three woollen sweaters, long 
Navy underwear, rubber div- 
ing suit, swim fins, weight 
belt, face plate and lung. She 
descended on a marked rope, 
to which was attached at 209 
feet a slate and cra.\'on. Par- 
ry accompanied her, pinching 
her at intervals to make sure 
she was all right. Zale hit 
bottom, spelled “Z-A-L-E” 
on the slate with the crayon 
and the record was hers. 

Zale and Parry are now 
testing themselves for depths 
of 330 feet plus in the pres- 
sure chamber he has built in 
the backyard of his Mande- 
ville Canyon home. Zale is 
certai?) she can master the 
difficulties of pressure and 
break her own mark. 



POOL WORKOUT with full breathing equipment gives Zale 
and Parry Biven.s practice for future deep-water diving sorties. 
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popular swimt?^i6nAs mAmorloa/ 



Capii— printed cotton 
fy-frotiiirwiks, $5.95 


Clanmian* Reversible — also 
tOirn black side out, S^.gs 


Diver— knit Laslex luiih 
side zipper, Sj.gs 


Malolo— gabardine trunks 
with zipper Jiy, $4.9} 


Argyle— side-zipper 
Cuban, poplin print, Sj.gS 



Brief Lastex— bright satin, Monterey— boxer trunks Swim-Walker— netv tapered- Sudan*— semi-brief boxer. Explorer, Sr.—Zelan popiUt 

swimmer's trunks, S2.9S in iiuhhyfnisb, Ss.95 leg swimtnmks, SS.g^ cotton print, $4.93 boxer, $3.95 
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,eri-. gijrt* 






Parliament’s exclusive 
Filter Mouthpiece and 
superb blend of fine 
tobaccos give you 
filtered smoking at its best. 


KING SIZE or REGULAR 


Benson & Hesses 


